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A STRIKING feature of the postwar 
American literary scene is the popularity 
of Italian novels and photoplays. Mo- 
ravia, Silone, and Levi—at least these 
three—have appeared in best-seller lists. 
NICOLA CHIAROMONTE shows us what 
manner of men these are and what they 
are driving at—and includes briefer 
treatment of some less prominent figures. 


Students who through repeated fail- 
ures have developed a defeatist or hostile 
attitude toward English are tragically 
numerous. ‘Growth Experience in 
Theme-writing,” by Dorotuy E. SoNKE, 
tells modestly but clearly how one 
teacher rehabilitated a number of such 
students. It can be done elsewhere. 


At least our better high school stu- 
dents are capable of examining the proc- 
esses of communication; the ideas of se- 
mantics are surely as easy to grasp as 
those of grammar—and very important. 
CLEVELAND A. Tuomas tells in ‘‘Explor- 
ing Language in Senior English” how he 
worked successfully in one class. Teach- 
ers who feel that this is “deep” for high 
school might try it with good groups of 
seniors. 


Appreciation of stories which owe 
much of their charm to ideas is not spon- 
taneous in the average high school class. 
And unsophisticated students are likely 
to overlook symbolism. ALIcE B. HEN- 
NINGS explains in “Teaching an ‘Idea’ 
Story” a simple and natural procedure 
which worked well with her class and 
“The Minister’s Black Veil.” 


J. M. Horst teaches boys in technical 
classes, some of them working as appren- 


tices. Such boys think they do not like to 
read. In his ‘‘Will They Read? (An Ex- 
periment)” he tells how he used good 
short stories successfully—with eight 
such classes. Three weeks well spent! 


When students complained that they 
did not like to give or to hear oral re- 
ports, ANNA Brocuick rightly guessed 
that it was poor reports they did not like. 
She helped them to make worth-while 
reports, and the problem almost com- 
pletely disappeared. Read her simple 
“Tmproving Oral Reports.” 


The five ‘Round Table” papers offer 
wide variety and many educational calo- 
ries: interesting students in larger vocab- 
ularies (INGERSON), varied electives for 
seniors (JOHNS), teaching the “Bill of 
Rights” (Corin), getting students to 
choose Shakespeare (Homes), helping 
with students’ personal problems (SEN- 
YARD), and a poem of cheer from experi- 
ence called ‘English Harvest” (IRVING). 


The “Teaching Materials’ depart- 
ment this month is enlarged—but not 
inflated. Three important series of texts 
are reviewed, and some five pages of 
brief reviews of books for adolescents 
present many which may be recom- 
mended for summer reading. Do you 
save the whole Journals? If not, these 
annotated lists of books for individual 
reading are worth tearing out and filing. 


The choice of books for adolescents to 
be requested from the publishers for re- 
view during this school year has been 
made by Dwicut L. Burton, of Florida 
State University; to him the editor and 
readers are heavily indebted. 
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Realism and Neorealism in Contemporary 


ltahian Literature 


NICOLA CHIAROMONTE! 


Tacepratery after the war Italian nar- 
rative literature attracted the atten- 
tion of the reading public abroad, 
and more especially of the American pub- 
lic, to the point of competing successfully 
with current French literary production. 
A similar phenomenon had not occurred 
since the days of D’Annunzio, and, in 
fact, it took even the Italians by surprise. 
To the name of Silone, already famous all 
over the world but almost unknown in 
Italy, where his books had been banned, 
those of Moravia, Levi, Vittorini, and 
others were added, giving Italian litera- 
ture a new prestige. At the same time, a 
remarkable series of motion pictures and 
a peculiarly Italian style of movie-mak- 
ing based on adherence to the humblest 
details of everyday life made the Italian 
scene familiar to movie audiences every- 
where. The term “‘neorealism,” coined in 
Italy to designate the new school of movie 
directors, was used abroad to designate 
the new school of narrators as well. Used 
in this fashion, the term was misleading: 
it seemed to imply either that the Itali- 

1 An Italian journalist, now living in Paris; lit- 
erary correspondent for several American magazines 
and newspapers. 


ans had created a new kind of realism or 
that they had at last discovered the cen- 
tury-old tradition of narrative realism. 
Both notions were, as it happens, false. 
Realism, in Italy, was nothing new. At 
the same time, for reasons peculiar to the 
development of Italian culture and socie- 
ty, the new realistic trend had the fresh- 
ness of discovery. To make this clear, a 
few remarks about realism in the Italian 
literary tradition are necessary before ex- 
amining some of the most representative 
narrators of present-day Italy. 

It is a commonplace in Italy as well as 
abroad that in practical life the Italians 
are apt to be clever and even cunning. A 
sharp vision of the apparent structure of 
natural objects and of man’s motives is 
also quite generally recognized to be a 
characteristic of Italian art. The Italian 
mind is not easily carried away by mere 
fancy, metaphysical yearnings, or the 
rigorous course of pure reason. On the 
face of it, it is legitimate to say that the 
Italians are realists. Even Italian folk 
tales are marked by realism and horse 
sense rather than by the dreamlike quali- 
ties which characterize German folklore, 
for example. For all its fantastic charac- 
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ters and adventures, that classical chil- 
dren’s story, Pinocchio, is a thoroughly 
naturalistic tale, told in the language of 
down-to-earth common sense; its fantasy 
resembles Aesop’s rather than Grimm’s 
or Andersen’s. 


Yet, if the Italians are realists, their 
realism is not without paradoxes and 
even contradictions. Gaetano Salvemini, 
the liberal historian, once said that, for 
an Italian, two and two may be three, 
that it may also be five, but that it will 
never be four. What Salvemini meant 
was that, when it comes to facing the 
basic facts of communal and political life, 
an Italian finds it all but impossible to re- 
main on the grounds of empiricism and 
exact reckoning; he will either see things 
blacker than they are and sink into 
apathy or else be led away by mythical 
yearnings into reckless adventure. For all 
his realism, Salvemini implied, the Itali- 
an cannot stand the bare arithmetic of 
facts. 

Salvemini’s paradox applies not only 
to Italian politics but, in some measure, 
to Italian literature as well. Dante’s 
sense of the concrete was stupendous, yet 
he is also the greatest visionary in the 
history of Western literature. According 
to the textbooks, realism in Europe, as 
opposed to medieval mysticism and 
scholasticism, was born with Boccaccio, 
whose descriptions of fourteenth-century 
Tuscan life and manners are indeed 
sharp and pointed enough to fit the cur- 
rent notion of realism. Yet the truth of 
the matter is that Boccaccio is called a 
“realist” chiefly because religious piety 
has no place in his stories; his view of 
things, however, is that of an extremely 
sophisticated humanist. On the other 
hand, from the twelfth century to Giotto 
and Masaccio, Italian religious art is pro- 
foundly realistic in its approach but sure- 
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ly not in the image of the world that in- 
spires it. 

This leads to the suggestion that, while 
realism is certainly a constant trend, in 
the Italian tradition it is nevertheless 
rarely disjoined from imagination and 
from the attempt to relate the perception 
of sensuous reality to a view of the world 
as a whole and of its possible order. Speak- 
ing very generally, however, a fundamen- 
tal change from and a real break with 
“realism” occurred during the Renais- 
sance from Petrarch on; the “man of let- 
ters” was born for whom the term of ref- 
erence was no longer reality but literature 
itself: formal perfection as exemplified by 
the classic models. With a few outstand- 
ing exceptions, the divorce lasted for cen- 
turies. Realism did not reassert itself be- 
fore the Romantic Age.? 

Throughout the Fascist period most 
Italian writers found it expedient to fall 
back into the age-old tradition of “pure 
literature.”” The emphasis, once again, 
was on style. A strict avoidance of realis- 
tic crudeness and matter-of-fact details 
was recommended. Nevertheless, what is 
today called Italian realism (or neoreal- 
ism) was born precisely in those years 
and in reaction to the emptiness of the of- 
ficial ideology as well as to the strictures 
of state-controlled writing. Those writers 
were confronted by a problem which was 
both literary and moral. In terms of lit- 
erature, they had to look for a way out of 
preciousness and a “purity” of form 
which was too often synonymous with 
emptiness. Morally speaking, theirs was 
a problem of responsibility: Could the 
writer remain aloof from his surround- 
ings, unmoved by a world in turmoil, un- 
affected by the crisis of all social and 
moral values? If not, then those facts 

2 The father of modern Italian realism—in fact, of 


the modern Italian novel—was Alessandro Manzoni, 
the author of The Betrothed (1827). 
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could hardly be coped with simply by 
literary sophistication and the cult of 
personal moods. The breakdown of po- 
litical, social, and moral structures, of 
which fascism was both the product and 
the cause, forced that traditional egotist 
—the Italian man of letters—to face the 
responsibility of choice. Officially fascism 
did not prescribe any literary formula or 
support any specific school. In fact, it 
pretended to be “heroic,” ‘Machiavel- 
lian,” and “spiritualistic.” In one re- 
spect, however, the official line never 
varied: the Italians had to be optimistic 
and see only the “‘positive” and uplifting 
aspects of life and of society around 
them. Not only sadness but eventually 
any manner of thoughtfulness were sus- 
pect. Newspapers were forbidden to pub- 
lish news about murders, suicides, adul- 
tery, vice, and other “negative” occur- 
rences, and the writers were told in so 
many words that any description of the 
“lower depths” of Italian society—in 
fact, anything that was not shiny, joyful, 
or promising—would be considered a 
sneaking attack against the regime. On 
the other hand, any sustained interest in 
things foreign was in itself suspicious. 
Opposition to this state of affairs 
among literary people naturally took the 
form of literary cosmopolitanism and an 
increasing interest in foreign literatures. 
This trend was, as a matter of fact, 
shared by the public at large—since 
three-quarters of the books published in 
Italy in those years were translations. 
American novels and short stories were 
particularly popular, and this for a very 
good reason: to the Italians, American 
fiction of the twenties and thirties seemed 
the bluntest reflection of the modern 
world. To the young Italian writers, or 
would-be writers, of that period, Hem- 
ingway, Dos Passos, Sherwood Ander- 
son, and William Faulkner brought the 
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news that refuted most radically the 
false and provincial view of the world 
that fascism was trying to impose. 

The birth date of contemporary Italian 
realism can be easily placed. It is 1929, 
the year when Alberto Moravia’s first 
novel, The Indifferent, was published at 
the author’s expense. A few months later 
Fontamara, a novel by a political exile 
whose pen name was Ignazio Silone, 
came out in Switzerland in a semiclan- 
destine edition a few copies of which 
found their way into Italy. 

Moravia’s works are by now well 
known in this country.* His first and im- 
portant novel, however, has been com- 
paratively neglected. A first English edi- 
tion of The Indifferent, published in the 
early thirties, was poorly received, partly 
on account of the shortcomings of the 
translation. But a new translation of the 
book has recently been done and will be 
out soon. | 

The Indifferent is a novel by a “prodigy 
child.”” Moravia completed it when he 
was barely twenty. The plot is very 
simple, and it all develops in the space of 
twenty-four hours. An _ adolescent 
watches intently what is going on in his 
bourgeois family: his aging mother is 
clinging desperately to her bored lover, a 
cynical, smart man of the world; the 
lover is about to seduce the hero’s young 
sister; empty conversations, interspersed 
with mutual resentment and irritation, 
cover all this with an atmosphere of ugly 
meaninglessness. The young man is re- 
volted by what he sees and hears and yet 
paralyzed by his very revolt. He under- 
stands perfectly well the moral principles 
on which he should react and judge, but 
he is, at the same time, unable to really 


3 The Woman of Rome, Two Adolescents, Conjugal 
Love, and The Conformist have been published by 
Farrar, Straus & Young, which is also publishing the 
new translation of The Indifferent. 
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feel that a particular judgment is prefer- 
able to aimless staring or that a particu- 
lar course of action can achieve more 
than plain inertia. His mood, he feels, is 
neither caused by the situation in his 
family nor directed against it; it concerns 
life itself and the world as a whole. His 
very passiveness, however, fills him with 
disgust, and disgust pushes him to sud- 
den action; he will kill the intruder. He 
gets a gun, goes to see the man, and 
shoots at him. But, symbolically enough, 
he had failed to load the gun. After this 
incident, tragic resolution having been 
proved empty, the bourgeois routine of 
life goes on as before. 

The critics praised The Indifferent 
very highly, greeting Moravia as a ma- 
ture and original writer. The book had a 
circulation of eight thousand copies, a 
thousand more than D’Annunzio’s Pleas- 
ure. In terms of the Italian book market, 
this was a great success indeed. But the 
literary milieu as a whole remained rath- 
er cold. Moravia had broken all the rules 
of “ivory-tower” literature; he was going 
back to nineteenth-century realism; his 
style lacked polish and was full of vulgar 
colloquialisms and even grammatical 
heresies. He was a clever young man but 
not a “man of letters.” Concurrently 
with the “literati,” Fascist circles did not 
lose any time in sensing that, if the offi- 
cial image of a happy and energetic Italy 
had to be maintained, Moravia was both 
a disgrace and a menace to the prestige of 
the regime. From then on Italy’s most 
talented young writer was regarded with 
inflexible suspicion by the authorities. 
Not even totalitarian censorship, how- 
ever, could stop the literary movement 
started by Moravia. 

The hero of The Indifferent wanted at 
all cost to escape from his aimlessness 
into a definite action that would prove 
both that his passions were authentic and 
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that the outside world had meaning for 
him. It could be said that novel-writing 
has a similar function for Moravia him- 
self. Not only has he written novels, but 
he has from the very beginning of his 
career affirmed the necessity of using the 
narrative form—the necessity, that is, of 
translating moods that would otherwise 
remain vaguely lyrical into the exacting 
language of action, dialogue, and psycho- 
logical situations. The main themes of 
Moravia’s work are probably three; the 
first, indifference, may well be the crucial 
one. The deep moralistic streak that runs 
through all of Moravia’s work is, in fact, 
a recurrent attempt to transcend the 
moral nihilism of present society, of 
which he is profoundly aware. The sec- 
ond theme is adolescence. The critics 
seem to agree that this is Moravia’s 
strong point. Two of his novelettes, 
brought out here in one volume, Two 
Adolescents, are certainly in the first rank 
of his achievements. Moravia’s adoles- 
cents are not only unhappy; they repre- 
sent the quintessence of what can be 
clumsy, abortive, and shattering in a 
young man’s first attempt to come to 
grips with the world. Psychologically, 
one could even interpret Moravia’s pe- 
culiar universe as surging from the shock 
of a first wrong contact with life. 
Throughout Moravia’s fiction, in fact, 
life appears as an irreparable “comedy of 
errors.” Of this, there is no better ex- 
ample than his latest novel, The Con- 
formist, where the hero’s initial equivoca- 
tion (he thought that he had murdered a 
man) makes of his entire life an attempt 
to escape what he supposes to be his own 
perverse nature. Escaping from ‘“dread- 
ful freedom”’ into the staunchest possible 
kind of conformism, he becomes an agent 
of the Fascist secret police, and this, in 
the end, leads him precisely to treachery 
and murder. 
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Finally, sensuality is a steady theme 
with Moravia. It should more accurately 
be called lasciviousness, since there is 
nothing pagan or joyful about Moravia’s 
lust. Desire and flesh are simply the only 
certitudes of his characters; the rest, 
especially moral values, is fundamentally 
unreal to them. But, then, exactly be- 
cause herein lies their only truth, sexual 
pleasure leads them neither to joy nor to 
clarity. In fact, it can be accepted as 
“natural” and almost redeem itself only 
in a creature of flesh and elemental feel- 
ings like the prostitute of The Woman of 
Rome. 

Moravia’s realism, and even “‘materi- 
alism,” which has brought upon his 
works the condemnation of the Catholic 
church, is ultimately based on moral 
wondering and anguish. This is what 
makes his stories so significant and 
“modern.” 

It would he hard to imagine a writer 
more different from Moravia than Ig- 
nazio Silone. Compared to him, Moravia 
looks almost like an “‘ivory-tower” writ- 
er. Silone is the only one among contem- 
porary Italian novelists who has been 
personally involved in the great ideologi- 
cal strifes of our time and who has made 
of these the theme of his fiction. If “so- 
cialist realism” were not an ambiguous 
propaganda slogan, Silone would be the 
only contemporary writer to whom the 
formula could be applied. 

Silone was a Communist until 1929, 
occupying an important position in the 
International. In 1929 he broke with the 
party over the issue of absolute obedi- 
ence to Moscow and went to live in 
Switzerland. There one day an emissary 
of the party came to visit him in order to 
persuade him to make his apology and 
beg for readmission. To make things easy 
and quick, the man submitted a written 
document to Silone containing the list of 
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“errors” to which he was supposed to 
confess. Having read it, Silone said: “I 
don’t believe a word of this. I can’t sign.” 
To which the answer was: “If you be- 
lieved in this, what would be the point of 
asking you to sign it?” 

This exchange could be taken as the 
starting point of Silone’s career as a nov- 
elist. The truth he could not assert as a 
political man he would from then on ex- 
press in the form of written apologues. 
Forced as he was into inaction, he would 
not waste time in arguing ideological 
points and fighting the battles of sects 
and splinter groups. He would just de- 
scribe the life of the people whose needs 
ideologies and party tactics claimed to 
express and satisfy. He would give realis- 
tic examples of both and let the contrast 
between truth and Machiavellian schem- 
ing manifest itself. 

Silone’s first novel, Fontamara,‘ was 
about fascism, not communism. It was 
the story of village peasants driven to 
unemployment and misery by the des- 
potism of the big landowner, who forbids 
them to use the water of a brook which 
could quench the thirst of their arid 
plots. Government power is, of course, 
behind the landowner. The peasants who 
go to the big city to look for jobs are put 
in jail as subversives. Fascism is never 
mentioned in the book, and the meaning 
of the silence is double. On the one hand, 
Silone refuses to be polemical; he just 
wants to describe. On the other hand, 
fascism for him, as well as for his peas- 
ants, is nothing new, just another gov- 
ernment, another way of ignoring reality 
through bureaucracy and big words. So- 
cialism and communism are not men- 
tioned either; ideological questions mean 
nothing at all to those poor people if they 
don’t mean actual relief from injustice. 


‘English translation published by Harper & 
Brothers. 
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In Bread and Wine (1936) Silone raised 
the question of the relation between the 
party, with its dogmas and “lines,” and 
peasant life. Pietro Spina, an already 
wavering underground Communist, trav- 
els through his native countryside hiding 
his true identity under a priest’s frock. 
At every encounter with real people and 
their problems, the contrast between the- 
ories and political calculations, on one 
side, and living society, on the other, be- 
comes more evident. There is never any 
open discussion of the issue, however— 
only the irony of plain confrontation. 
The essence of Silone’s realism, already 
present in the form of a bitter sense of the 
grotesque in Fontamara, is fully revealed 
in Bread and Wine. The reader is, in fact, 
inevitably reminded of another famous 
journey through real society: Gogol’s 
Dead Souls, with its powerful mixture of 
irony and anguish. When Pietro Spina’s 
journey is over, dogmas and tactical cun- 
ning have vanished without leaving a 
trace. What the lonely hero has learned is 
that there is very little left among his 
people that can offer a ground for hope 
except the Christian tradition so deeply 
rooted in the hearts of the humble. The 
symbol of this is Don Benedetto, a rather 
unorthodox old country priest for whom 
Christianity, the need for justice, and the 
hope that the reign of force will some day 
cease are indissoluble tenets of the same 
faith. In The Seed beneath the Snow (1942) 
Silone tried to give an even simpler sym- 
bol of his hope, expressing it in the figure 
of the dumb peasant and his donkey, the 
only creatures in which the still-wander- 
ing Pietro Spina, hunted by the police, 
can put his trust. 

Silone’s real symbol, however, is nei- 
ther Christian tradition nor the simplici- 
ty and purity of the inarticulate: It is the 
peasant community itself. Silone does 
not have any particular admiration for 
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the peasant world which is the subject 
and, one might say, the main character 
of all his novels. He knows very well that 
the primitive life of his mountain peas- 
ants and village dwellers cannot be given 
as an example of what the world at large 
should become. What fascinates him in 
those people is the permanence of their 
way of life, of their customs, of their 
morality. They are not endowed with vir- 
tues superior to those of the city dwellers, 
but they have endured and remained en- 
tirely themselves through the ages. Poor, 
ignorant, abandoned as they are, they 
have unwittingly preserved the sense of 
what is permanent, nay, eternal, in life, 
that which should not be given up for ab- 
stractions. The truth of the peasants is 
rustic and inarticulate. But they remain, 
and all else changes. They are composed 
of necessity; all else, of doubt, chance, 
and cunning. 

Here lies the root of Silone’s “‘realism”’ 
as well as of his “socialism.” Silone is a 
realist because of the deliberate simplici- 
ty of his narration and the plainness of 
his style—a plainness which, at times, 
makes the sophisticated reader feel un- 
comfortable, as though the author were 
not really addressing him but an invis- 
ible audience of poor laborers and village 
people. This is, in fact, the audience 
Silone the socialist has in mind. His so- 
cialism stems from his recollection of the 
intricate reality of peasant life, where 
justice is not an abstract idea but a daily 
need like “bread and wine’’; and, like 
bread and wine, it is to be obtained 
through personal toil rather than through 
the complicated workings of a bureau- 
cratic machinery. 

Silone’s latest novel, A Handful of 
Blackberries, whose English translation 
will be published shortly, centers on a 
forest which more than a century ago be- 
longed to a peasant community but 
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which through trickery came into the 
possession of the Tarocchi, a powerful 
local family. The peasants have never 
forgotten this and have always evaluated 
the political changes that have occurred 
by what happened to the woodland. 
Nothing happened to the woodland for a 
hundred years; it remained securely in 
the hands of the Tarocchi. Political 
changes, including the fall of fascism, 
have meant nothing to the people. Thus, 
the peasants did not deem it necessary to 
honor this event by bringing out of hid- 
ing the trumpet which before fascism 
they used for summoning the village to 
collective discussions and action. Under 
fascism, when the laborers’ union was 
disbanded, the trumpet had been careful- 
ly concealed. Now the Communists want 
this symbolic instrument, declaring 
themselves its legitimate inheritors. But 
how can their claim be recognized as 
legitimate, since they have deemed it ex- 
pedient to come to terms with the Taroc- 
chi family? Therefore, after having re- 
appeared for a brief moment during a 
popular tumult, the trumpet is once more 
placed in hiding. To this essential and 
typical theme, Silone has added a de- 
scription of the customs and tactics of 
the Communist party in post-Fascist 
Italy. This he has done through the story 
of the clash between two party members 
and the official “line.” The clash that 
truly interests Silone, however, is not the 
one between the party and the heretics 
but rather between the senseless artifices 
of the political machinery and the incor- 
ruptible simplicity of the people them- 
selves. 

One might wonder whether Carlo 
Levi’s very successful Christ Stopped at 
Eboli (1946)* would have been written at 
all if Silone’s novels had not attracted the 
attention of the anti-Fascist intellectuals 

5 Published by Farrar, Straus & Young. 
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to the problems of the forgotten people of 
southern Italy. In any case, Carlo Levi 
completely shares Silone’s view that the 
problem of southern misery puts in ques- 
tion not only Fascist methods but the 
very structure of the Italian centralized 
state and could not be solved either by 
going back to pre-Fascist liberalism or by 
a wholesale application of the Marxist 
panacea. 

Carlo Levi is a medical doctor, a paint- 
er, a writer, and a very sophisticated in- 
tellectual. This already suggests the 
peculiar quality of his realism. Levi is a 
realist, one might say, in so far as the ar- 
tist in him sees man and his surroundings 
with the clinical eye of the man of sci- 
ence, while the man of science is endowed 
with the vision of the poet and of the 
humanist. Christ Stopped at Eboli is first 
of all a faithful account of what the 
author saw and understood during the 
months he spent in one of the most dere- 
lict regions of Italy, Lucania, where the 
Fascist police had confined him on ac- 
count of his oppositional activities. The 
final result is the discovery that those 
backward populations have a culture of 
their own, based on immemorial tradi- 
tions and an equally immemorial poverty. 
This culture is what Carlo Levi sets out 
to describe in its everyday context with 
the care of an anthropologist and the cre- 
ative sympathy of an artist. No socio- 
logical or economic survey, and no politi- 
cal essay, however brilliant, could have 
made people in Italy and abroad more 
keenly aware of the problems of Lucania 
than this diary rich in portraits, anec- 
dotes, sketches, and incidental essays. 
The reader of Christ Stopped at Eboli has 
no difficulty in accepting the author’s 
contention that his Lucanians have been 
constantly by-passed by history. No so- 
cial undertaking can have real meaning if 
it leaves these peasants untouched. Thus, 
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Levi’s realism is, in more than one way, 
political realism as well. 

In Carlo Levi’s next book, The Watch 
(1950), the author’s political mythology 
is defined in a clear-cut dichotomy. The 
opposite species of Italians are two, Levi 
says: the contadini (the Italian word for 
peasants), who are not only the primi- 
tives of his first book but “‘all men who 
make things, create them, and are con- 
tent with them”; and the Luigini (from 
the name of Don Luigini, the mayor of 
the village described in Christ Stopped at 
Eboli), who are the bureaucratic mob: 
employees of the state and the banks, the 
military, the magistrates, the lawyers, 
the police,’ and such unproductive go- 
betweens. : 

As far as structure goes, The Watch is 
a very loose book. It is a string of remi- 
niscences of the period following Italy’s 
liberation—the years of the great disen- 
chantment. The social disorder that fol- 
lowed the last war in Italy is not without 
redeeming features, in Levi’s eyes. The 
best chapters of the book are two. One 
describes in a melancholic vein the dis- 
missal of Premier Ferruccio Parris, the 
leader of the Resistance movement, un- 
der the pressure of the Christian Demo- 
crats on one side and the Communists on 
the other. This was obviously, in Carlo 
Levi’s mind, a victory of the Luzgini. 
The other excellent chapter describes the 
irrepressible zest for life of the Neapoli- 
tan populace, their resourcefulness, their 
humor, their resilience against all odds. 
The contadint, one is forced to conclude, 
are pretty much alive. 

With Elio Vittorini we come to a very 
literary kind of realism. Jn Sicily (1941) 
appeared in this country a decade after 
its Italian publication, with a preface by 
Ernest Hemingway. The style of the 
book reflected a strong influence of Hem- 
ingway’s writing: slang expressions, stac- 
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cato dialogue, and a narration resting ex- 
clusively on significant gesture or act. 
The hero, a young Sicilian living in Mi- 
lan, goes back to his native town for a 
visit to his mother; his is a journey back 
to the stark realities of life in a destitute 
little town. No reader could escape notic- 
ing that Vittorini’s book implied a rejec- 
tion of the Fascist outlook no less radical 
than Silone’s or Levi’s. In the books he 
wrote after the war, Vittorini’s antifas- 
cism became explicit and, in fact, took a 
leftist turn. In Men and Not (1946)® the 
imitation of Hemingway becomes haunt- 
ing. An episode of the Resistance struggle 
in Milan is narrated with a syncopated 
technique, in a series of frantic dialogues, 
occasionally interrupted by flashbacks of 
the stream-of-consciousness type. Vit- 
torini’s latest novel, The Women of Mes- 
sina (1949), a story about the hardships 
of Sicilian women falling back on their 
village after a long odyssey through 
Italy, insists on similar experimental de- 
vices. Vittorini seems to feel that narra- 
tive realism depends on the discovery of 
an appropriate up-to-date style. This jus- 
tifies the suspicion that in this writer we 
meet the old Italian man of letters in re- 
verse: the style must at all costs be 
broken; the dialogue can bear no syntax; 
the plot must never unfold along regular 
lines; and passions can never be allowed 
to appear below their highest pitch. 

Of Vasco Pratolini, the author of the 
successful A Tale of Poor Lovers (1947),’ 
it must be said at once that he is a Tus- 
can and astoryteller in the Tuscan tradi- 
tion. This tradition has not dried up since 
the happy times of Boccaccio. In the last 
century, however, it was tinged with a 
vein of resigned sentimentality. A Tale of 
Poor Lovers is the chronicle of a street in 


6 Published by New Directions. 
7 Published by Viking. 
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the slum section of Florence, a story of 
sad adolescences, daily hardships, and 
short-lived hopes. The plot is thin, but 
the atmosphere is firm. Pratolini is con- 
vincing as long as he avoids drawing con- 
clusions, organizing events, or passing 
judgment on them. His are series of skil- 
ful and delicate sketches rather than full- 
fledged novels. In A Hero of Our Time 
(1949) Pratolini has tried to write a com- 
pletely political novel by giving us the 
type of the young “neo-Fascist.”’ The 
portrait remains unconvincing in so far 
as it is based on the moralistic assump- 
tion that those who are corrupt and 
naive, and therefore cannot be socialist, 
are Fascist instead. As of today, Prato- 
lini is at his best in his novelettes, of 
which a good example is The Girls of San 
Frediano, published recently by the inter- 
national magazine Botteghe Oscure. 
What is usually meant by “neoreal- 
ism” when this term is applied both to 
literary fiction and to a certain kind of 
motion pictures is a more or less skilful 
mixture of straight reportage and hu- 
manitarian feelings. Of this tendency, 
Giuseppe Berto is a good representative. 
Berto’s best novel, The Sky Is Red 
(1947) ,8 is about life in a northern Italian 
town during the period following the col- 
lapse of fascism and the liberation. Its 
author, however, conceived it and wrote 
it in an American prison camp in Texas; 
his painstaking description of Italy in 
that period is in fact an imaginary re- 
portage or at least an extrapolation of 
previous experience. The heroes of this 


8 Published by New Directions. 


novel are adolescents caught in the 
storms of war and disorder. Times are 
hard and dangerous, and there is no way 
to be “‘choosy”’: prostitution, theft, mur- 
der, are everyday occurrences. The gist 
of the novel is the young people’s toler- 
ance of evil and their pity for suffering 
and their aspiration to moral order. It is 
doubtful that this aspiration rises above 
the kind of starry-eyed idealism so wide- 
spread in Italy after the war and which 
fell such an easy prey to Communist in- 
doctrination. In Giuseppe Berto’s second 
novel, The Brigand (1951)® (The Works 
of God, published prior to it, is a novel- 
ette of little significance), this idealism 
becomes extreme. The hero is a veteran 
who, compelled by social and political 
circumstances to become a sort of out- 
law, finds moral redemption in assigning 
to his actions a “‘progressive” meaning. 
Here, a certain felicity of description is 
marred by the rosy falseness of the gener- 
al conception. 

These are the foremost among the nar- 
rators of the younger generation who, 
after the Fascist eclipse, have again at- 
tracted the attention of the outside world 
to Italian literature.!° The earnestness of 
their effort and the persistence of the 
trend allow the observer to predict that 
“realism,” the will to express the human 
condition in the simple language of the 
everyday, is much more than a literary 
fashion in contemporary Italy. 


® Published by Prentice-Hall. 


10 Two young writers of originality whose works 
have recently appeared and who are not realists are 
Elsa Morante (A House of Liars [1948]) and Italo 
Calvino (The Viscount Cut in Two [1952]). 
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Onxz fall I was faced with two of the 
most frustrating classes I have ever had. 
Of the forty-three eleventh-grade stu- 
dents, ten of whom had had nonrecom- 
mended backgrounds, twenty-five failed 
the first quarter in English. I took the 
list to my principal, Mr. Upton. I was 
not in the habit of having long failure 
lists; I needed help. After he examined 
the list, he agreed that I had the “sweep- 
ings” of the school. We talked over a 
plan. It was agreed that I would keep 
these classes for a year and experiment 
with them. I would not try to cover the 
whole eleventh-grade English curricu- 
lum; I would try to adapt it to meet in- 
dividual needs. Instead of failing the 
students that first quarter, I gave 
twenty-five incompletes. In a conference 
with each one of them, I frankly ex- 
plained our plan to experiment with the 
curriculum. This first semester was trial 
and error—error, mostly. Knowing that 
I would have them the following semes- 
ter, I passed all of them the first se- 
mester. 

The history of the class had been one 
long list of failures. Most of the boys had 
taken enough shop courses so that this 
required English class was the only ob- 
stacle between them and graduation. It 
should be stated that our high school of 
fourteen hundred pupils includes Grades 
VII and VIII, that use large blocks of 
time in a fused program, but Grades [IX- 
XII are departmentalized with heads of 


1 Based upon a talk by the author at the Boston 
convention of the NCTE, November, 1952. 


2 Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


departments. Nonrecommended students 
from grade school ordinarily dropped out 
at points along the way where they failed 
to meet the requirements of the standard 
curriculum. Now this group of forty- 
three students, realizing that everyone in 
the two classes had passed the first half 
of the eleventh grade, was encouraged 
and happy. The pupil-teacher relation- 
ship was fine. The spirit in the classroom 
was excellent. But I was depressed. I did 
not really see any progress; I had no hope 
that the students would ever progress. I 
just had the feeling that all I was doing 
was lessening required work, making the 
work much easier, and lowering my 
standards. Maybe this mood left me 
open-minded for the next step. 

Carson McGuire,* during one of his 
lectures at a guidance conference in 
Grand Rapids, tossed out to the audience 
a suggestion that if teachers really 
wanted to sound the emotional depths of 
young people, they should give them a 
series of essays about personal experi- 
ences to write in the following order: 
“Three Times Happy,” “Three Times 
Sad,” “Three Times Afraid,’ ‘Three 
Times Angry,” and “Three Times 
Ashamed.” He said that students would 
reveal themselves in that order as they 
told their experiences. 

The idea had come to me that if I 
knew and understood my students I 
might find out how they would learn. 
Through our guidance facilities, testing 
programs, reading tests, counseling inter- 
views, and the unmeasurable help of 

’School of Education, University of Texas. 
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Miss Marian Campbell, guidance direc- 
tor, I was becoming increasingly aware 
of the great range in abilities, tempera- 
ments, interests, and aspirations of stu- 
dents. However, I had retired behind the 
excuse that in senior high school we have 
so many students—how could I ever get 
to know them? How could I ever be 
expected to perform miracles with this 
group? 

I decided to try Dr. McGuire’s sugges- 
tion, “to sound the emotional depth of 
these students.” The motivation for the 
unit was simple. I have said that there 
was an excellent class feeling. I told the 
students many things which Dr. Mc- 
Guire said in his lecture which I felt 
would interest them. Then I told them 
about the series of essays. One boy spoke 
up quickly and said, “Why don’t you 
sound our depth?” Another and another 
agreed. I was so surprised that they 
wanted to write that we decided to do it 
immediately. I made one requirement. 
Our topic sentences would all be alike: 
“T have had the following three happy 
experiences in my life. The first happy 
experience was. . . .” That named experi- 
ence, shall we say, was a picnic. Then 
that first paragraph, I hoped, would 
contain nothing except a picnic. The 
second paragraph was to contain the 
second happy experience, with the ex- 
perience named in the topic sentence. 
The first assignment was to tell the three 
happy experiences. 

A phenomenal thing happened. Every 
member of the class pushed his chair 
away from the circle. Without asking any 
questions, ‘““How long does it have to 
be?” or “Do we have to have it in ink 
tomorrow?” the class immediately went 
to work. I was not in the habit of giving 
class time for theme-writing. The lesson 
was always assigned and problems dis- 
cussed in class, but the actual writing 
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was always done outside the classroom. 
This time, without asking, every person 
started to work. No one, apparently, 
looked up all hour. As the bell rang at the 
close of the period, one boy said, ““We are 
writing so much. Why can’t we continue 
working in class tomorrow?” We agreed. 

On the second day, every student 
came in, sat down, and went to work be- 
fore the tardy bell rang. I sat with a 
chair beside me where I would be avail- 
able to students. It wasn’t long before 
one boy came up, sat beside me, and 
asked me to read what he had written. 
He didn’t ask for criticism or sugges- 
tions; he just asked me to read it. Bill 
had been one of my difficult cases. He 
was a potential drop-out, absent a lot, 
lazy, irresponsible, I thought. That was 
all I knew about Bill. His first happy 
experience was the receiving of a tele- 
gram. His brother, one year previously, 
had been reported missing in action. 
This particular telegram was from the 
government; it said that his brother was 
safe and on his way home. The second 
subject was his gratefulness for a mem- 
ory of a happy experience with his 
mother. She had died when he was ten 
years old. Bill’s story was brief, moving, 
and to the point. I found tears in my 
eyes as I read part of Bill’s life-story as 
he told it so simply. I knew for the first 
time a part of Bill. I found myself so 
interested in Bill’s story, so interested in 
his direct message, that I wasn’t con- 
cerned about the grammatical mistakes. 
They were there, but they seemed so 
easily corrected when the thinking was 
direct and clear. Unconsciously I started 
changing his “their” to “there,” his 
small letter to a capital, his comma to a 
semicolon, etc. I was sympathetic with 
Bill for the first time; yet all I said was, 
“Bill you have told your story well. 
Copy it in ink.’ Bill’s sad experiences re- 
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vealed that his father, who was an alco- 
holic, had been taken away from him 
when he was twelve. Bill had earned all 
his own living expenses since then. And I 
had thought Bill was just lazy and irre- 
sponsible! 

Student after student came up for 
help. I say help. They didn’t really. They 
came up to share life-experiences. Every 
night I took home a set of finished 
papers, marked them, and returned 
them the following day. It was a very 
heavy schedule, but the students seemed 
so encouraged when they saw their satis- 
factory grades. The marks were high—not 
one failure. All week long I had, in con- 
sultation with students, been weeding 
out errors. They needed no help with 
content. It was each one’s life’s story; he 
knew it as no one else did. It came from 
the heart; so most of the details were 
necessary. Some of the writing was even 
elevated to a “‘creative piece of work.” 

As this unit came to a close, I asked 
the guidance director what she felt 
should be our next move. She suggested 
that I ask the students. I was ashamed 
that I hadn’t thought of it myself. When 
I asked the class, one boy said, “You 
don’t know anything about our back- 
ground. Don’t you want to know?” I 
wrote “Background” on the _ board. 
Others suggested, “Our Personality 
Traits—Strong and Weak,” “Our Ac- 
complishments,” and “My Ambition.” 
It was agreed that all would include an 
essay on their backgrounds, but the rest 
of the themes were optional. Further- 
more, a student could include any ex- 
perience or material he wished to. One 
six-foot-four Golden Gloves champion 
said, “Could we bring our baby pictures 
and illustrate some of our themes?” That 
was the first time that we thought of 
making a book. I have never seen so 
much enthusiasm among young men and 
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women, The activity grew. Other de- 
partments co-operated. Some students, 
when they finished a certain unit, went 
to the typing room to type their final 
copies. Some who could illustrate went 
to the artroom or brought art materials 
into class to illustrate their books. I 
found that most of my Negro students 
did not have camera pictures to illustrate 
their books; but they did excellent illus- 
trations themselves. 

During this activity, Pat, a tall, 
handsome Negro boy and an excellent 
athlete, was involved in a robbery and 
jailed for a few days. When he returned, 
he told the boys about it. After talking 
with him, I suggested that he write a 
chapter giving his three reasons for never 
wanting to go to jail again. This he did. 
This experience was one of the most 
creative pieces of writing I have ever 
read from a student’s pen. Pat’s chapter 
on his background had revealed that his 
father and mother had separated when 
he was seven; that the first things he had 
learned to do were to dress himself, to 
cook his own meals, to stay alone, al- 
though he had spent most of his time in 
the streets—“having fun.” One sad ex- 
perience related the many Christmases 
when he did not have a present. His jail 
experience related that he felt lonely— 
not afraid—but so lonely that he began 
to cry. Another reason he did not want to 
go to jail was that he was able to remem- 
ber too much. He remembered the many 
times his mother had told him not to take 
anything that did not belong to him. 
Now he was hurting the only person in 
the world that cared for him. He remem- 
bered his father, how he hated him and 
yet felt sorry for him. Would he grow up 
to be like his father and have a son who 
hated him? The theme was written in 
class. There were very few grammatical 
errors. Pat’s story was direct and mov- 
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ing. I had never read anything like it 
before. 

During the five weeks of this activity 
the most wonderful thing happened to 
me and to the students. First, I got to 
know intimately forty-three students, 
their life-situations, their heartaches, and 
their aspirations. I found that I was 
interested in each student for his own 
sake and appreciated him as an individ- 
ual. I wondered how these young people 
could be so fine when they had faced so 
many handicaps. I believe this changed 
attitude on my part opened my eyes to 
their possibilities. I definitely saw prog- 
ress. Their writing was good, excellent in 
some cases. I felt that I was helping 
them individually in the guidance field. 
Our English Language Arts* says, “The 
teaching of the language is more closely 
related to the guidance program than is 
the work in other subject fields.... 
English often supplies the guidance 
counsellors with student autobiogra- 
phies. The usefulness of these self- 
sketches depends upon the degree to 
which student reserve is dissolved and 
personalities revealed. This in turn de- 
pends upon the rapport between teachers 
and students.” Having established rap- 
port with the students, I felt that it was 
Dr. McGuire’s series of essays which had 
helped students to reveal themselves. I 
had never been successful with the tradi- 
tional autobiography. 

Next, I saw the students change. To 
quote from The English Language Aris 
again, “One function often not recog- 
nized by youthful writers but of im- 
portance to the teacher is the production 
of satisfaction and release. Of this the 
student may gradually become aware, 
learning to ‘write out’ his problems. 


4Commission on the English Curriculum, The 
English Language Arts (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1952), p. 222. 


Freedom to write on individual and other 
adolescent problems suggests assurance 
that such concerns are worthy of atten- 
tion; that is, the writing dignifies the 
problem.’® I watched these young people 
experience satisfaction and release as 
they wrote; with this came improved 
attitudes and improved writing. Every 
student, at the close of the semester, 
asked for his life-story back. I felt that 
it was his story to keep. I never put any 
corrections on his final copy. 

This experience in writing was simply 
a springboard to higher academic learn- 
ing for these students. They had been 
working hard outside class as well as in. 
During a planning period, the class de- 
cided to move into a poetry unit. Our 
text, American Writers,® contained many 
poems which I wanted the class to know, 
but in the beginning of the year I had 
felt that certain poems were over their 
heads. Now I read to them all the poems 
I loved and felt that they would enjoy. 
In my mind I picked out definite poems 
for certain students. Of course the stu- 
dents never knew this fact. It was thrill- 
ing to get their reactions to the poems. 
For Bill I read Stephen Vincent Benét’s 
“The Mountain Whippoorwill.” The 
class loved it. Next I read them long 
excerpts from Benét’s John Brown’s 
Body. For Pat we read together Vachel 
Lindsay’s ‘General William Booth En- 
ters Heaven.” The students wanted 
more of Lindsay than was in their text- 
book. I read to them “The Congo.” We 
read together Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
“Ballad of the Harp Weaver,” “De- 
parture,” and “God’s World.” We read 
for appreciation. I gave no tests. We 
made present-day applications. We 


5 Tbid., p. 319. 


6 Tom Peete Cross and others, American Writers 
(Boston: Ginn & Co., 1939). 
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picked out moral and spiritual values. 
We read for sheer enjoyment. The class 
wanted to go on indefinitely, but I was 
bound with a curriculum which we had 
not covered. Although I knew several 
concessions would be made as I experi- 
mented, I realized that I could not ignore 
a whole unit in grammar. I felt that in 
the unit of writing the students had 
gained much, but we had a whole English 
Workbook’ which was not written in, and 
the students had bought the book! 
After discussing with the class some of 
their needs as revealed by their writing 
unit, the class went into the study of 
formal grammar as willingly as they had 
gone into the poetry unit. This experi- 
ence literally was the crowning joy of 
achievement. Every student worked 


7Joseph C. Blumenthal and others, English 
Workshop (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1949). 
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hard. The attitudes of the students were 
ones of eagerness to learn and to achieve 
in this field. They did! Every student 
except one passed his three achievement 
tests as given in the Workbook. It was a 
real thrill to see Bill’s face when he re- 
ceived 92 on a test in repairing dangling 
participles. 

At the close of the year, forty-three 
students passed, not because standards 
were lowered but because individual 
needs had been met through using a guid- 
ance approach in theme-writing! Learning 
took place through the curriculum. Stu- 
dents experienced success in the field in 
which they had been looking at them- 
selves as failures. Evaluation took place. 
Students placed more value on them- 
selves; yet they saw their strengths and 
weaknesses. It was gratifying to watch 
them assume more responsibility for 
their own growth. 


Exploring Language in Sentor English 


CLEVELAND A. THOMAS! 


For a number of years the writer of this 
article had felt that his seniors spent a 
good deal of time in speaking and writing 
but that they were led to much too little 
consideration of the language they used 
in speaking and writing. Attention was 
paid to vocabulary and to the use of 
“vivid and effective words,” but such 
work seemed to develop in students little 
understanding of the various effects the 
language they used might have. Dissatis- 
faction with this state of affairs led the 
teacher to employ Hayakawa’s Language 


1 Dean of the faculty and head of the English 
department, North Shore Country Day School, 
Winnetka, Il. 


in Action and its revision, Language in 
Thought and Action, with his senior 
classes. 

Although the use of this book and 
especially of the “applications” at the 
ends of chapters—or those appropriate 
to the maturity level of the students— 
clearly improved the situation, certain 
limitations were apparent. For one 
thing, some of the less able students 
found it difficult to gain much from the 
book, apparently because of its special- 
ized terminology and because of the 
necessarily abstract process of consider- 
ing language through the use of the 
printed word. A number of other stu- 
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dents, including some able ones, were 
sufficiently disturbed by what they con- 
sidered revolutionary ideas which they 
met in the book that they spent their 
time fighting the book instead of gaining 
from it insights about language. Even 
though some “average” students en- 
joyed the book and profited from it, it 
seemed not to be the answer to the prob- 
lem for all seniors. The procedures 
described below were an experimental 
effort to find a satisfactory answer to the 
problem of how to bring students to a 
deeper examination of language and its 
possible effects. 

This work began with a discussion of 
the different kinds of writing the stu- 
dents would be expected to do in college 
and business. It was evident that they 
knew that most of it would be of the sort 
which teachers call “expository.”’ The 
aim of the discussion was to show them 
the differences and possible overlapping 
between expository writing and that 
which is ‘creative’ or persuasive or 
both. This discussion led, in turn, to a 
discussion of the language of these types 
of writing. Because the class recognized 
that most of their future writing would 
be expository, the discussion soon cen- 
tered on the nature of the language of 
exposition, which led to an inductively 
arrived-at definition of the language of 
reports, that is, statements which are 
verifiable and free of judgment, infer- 
ence, and emotionally charged words. 
Some time was spent examining various 
illustrative statements suggested by the 
class to determine whether or not they 
were reports. For instance, “She went to 
church” was suggested as a report, while 
“She went to church in order to be seen 
by the right people” the class did not 
consider a report because it contained an 
inference about her reason for going to 
church. Some time was also spent on the 
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question of the truth of reports. At first 
the class felt that reports must be in- 
variably true. After some discussion of 
the statement “President Truman is 
Grand Sachem of the Potawatomi In- 
dians,” they concluded that, although 
this statement was probably not true, it 
was a report because it could be verified 
and because it contained neither infer- 
ence nor judgment. It should perhaps be 
noted that at this point no effort was 
made to show the class that this state- 
ment could be made inferential by tone 
and inflection of voice or that the state- 
ment ‘‘She went to church” could, under 
some circumstances, be an inference. The 
class went on to consider judgment 
through such paired statements as “She 
is his sister” and “She is his stupid 
[beautiful, etc.] sister.” 

;’rom this discussion came the assign- 
ment to write a report. The subject 
matter was left to the student’s choice, 
the only limitation being that he might 
not use reference material. It was urged 
that the papers be kept to about a page 
in length, although they might be less. 
The class’s first efforts to write reports 
were so heavily loaded with inference 
and judgment that it was decided to 
write a new set, using the same or new 
material. These were considerably better 
reports than the first ones, though far 
from perfect. 

Up to this point the students had de- 
veloped some understanding of inference 
and judgment and, along with this 
understanding, an increased ability to 
distinguish between “fact” and inference 
and judgment. Their ability to report 
“fact” was less sure but growing. 

Some time after this report-writing, 
the instructor, who had been looking for 
an opportunity to return to this kind of 
language study without referring back to 
the reports, was given that opportunity 
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by a sweeping generality. As the class 
was discussing Ibsen’s An Enemy of the 
People, one girl made the comment that 
“all reformers are bound to get in Dutch 
with most of the population.” When the 
girl was asked whether she believed that 
her statement held for all reformers, she 
answered affirmatively. Asked whether 
exceptions were possible, she again re- 
plied affirmatively, but added that ex- 
ceptions would be so few that the state- 
ment was still accurate. Even when a 
classmate objected that the word “all” 
left no room for exceptions, the girl re- 
mained pleasantly adamant. 

At this point, the instructor, feeling 
that words were being considered to the 
exclusion of what they represented, put 
on the board the word “cow” and asked 
the class what it was. The spontaneous 
answer was “Cow.” The instructor then 
said, “This that I have put on the board 
is a cow?” One or two insisted that it 
was, but others saw that it was not. One 
girl said that it was white marks on a 
blackboard, another that it was a word. 
A boy added, “It means cow.” Then the 
instructor asked again whether it was a 
cow. “No, it means cow.” “Well, then, 
what is the relationship between the 
word and a cow?” “The word stands for 
a cow.” “Then what do we call the word 
besides a word?” Perhaps because the 
class had done some work on symbolism 
the preceding year, one of them realized 
that the word was a symbol because it 
stood for something else. There followed 
some discussion of words as symbols and 
some examination of a number of words 
to see whether they were symbols. In the 
end, the class arrived at the conclusion 
that language may be considered a sys- 
tem of symbols. 

Then the instructor put on the board 
“uga” and asked, ‘What does this 
mean?”’ Most of the class felt that it was 
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meaningless, although a few thought it 
might be a nonsense word expressing 
some kind of feeling. The instructor con- 
tinued: ‘‘Let’s suppose that I have de- 
cided that ‘uga’ means ‘dog.’ Will it then 
mean ‘dog’?” Here ensued a rather long 
discussion, revolving around the idea 
that no one would know what the teacher 
was talking about. “Then what would be 
necessary for me to use ‘uga’ meaning 
‘dog’ effectively?’’ After some discussion, 
the class arrived at the conclusion that if 
enough people agreed to let ‘“uga’”’ mean 
“dog,” then it would be a serviceable 
word. The discussion was continued by a 
consideration of words from foreign lan- 
guages, such as “chien” and ‘‘Hund,” 
which are used to stand for the same ob- 
jects as “dog.” Just before the bell rang, 
the class concluded that language is a 
system of symbols given their meanings 
through agreement among people. 

On the following day, the conclusions 
of the preceding day were reviewed. 
Then, using a chair facing the semicircle 
of students, the instructor said, “This is 
a chair. Is it exactly the same object to 
all members of the class?’ After some 
“yeses” and some discussion, the group 
agreed that it was not, because different 
members saw it from different angles and 
therefore did not see exactly the same 
thing. One boy pointed out that, since it 
was a classroom chair and since the 
various members of the group might 
have varying feelings about classes and 
school, what they saw might be influ- 
enced by these feelings. Then the teacher 
made the statement ‘There is a chair in 
the corridor.’’ When this statement was 
examined for its truth, it became im- 
mediately evident to the group that they 
did not know that there was a chair in 
the corridor but that they could check 
the truth of the statement. One girl said, 
“Then both statements are reports.” To 
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this notion the class gave assent. At this 
point a break occurred to make the as- 
signment described in the next para- 
graph. Returning to the question of the 
truth of the two statements, the class 
was asked to consider them from the 
point of view of what they represented. 
After some discussion, they arrived at 
the conclusion that the first statement 
“represented things as they are” and 
that the second did not, since checking 
showed that there was no chair in the 
corridor. To clarify the difference, the 
instructor presented the map-territory— 
language-reality analogy, and the class 
experimented with various statements to 
see whether they did or did not represent 
actual “‘territories.”” Thus the class ar- 
rived at a better understanding of the 
symbolic nature of language and of the 
part that individual experience can play 
in influencing meanings. 

The assignment mentioned above was 
to choose a brief incident or experience 
close to the writer and write three short 
statements of it: a report, a “slant” for 
the subject, and a “‘slant”’ against it. In 
the slants an effort was to be made to 
avoid changing facts as they had been 
set up in the reports. Thus a cake that 
was part of the refreshments in the report 
should not be used as a missing item in 
the slant against the subject. Similarly, 
marshmallows that were fresh and de- 
licious in the “slant for’ should not be 
stale and hard in the “slant against.” 
However, a full complement of teeth in 
the report could be even in the “slant 
for” and yellow and stained in the “slant 
against.”’ The distinctions between re- 
ports, inferences, and judgments were 
reviewed. 

This assignment was followed by 
further practice in differentiating report- 
writing and slanting, through writing on 
a subject of which the student strongly 
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approved or disapproved, slanting it in 
the direction opposite to his attitude 
toward the subject. It was suggested 
that the subject should be one about 
which the student knew a good deal, so 
that he would not have to depend on 
published or adult opinion. 

These two sets of papers revealed a 
much clearer distinction between report, 
inference, and judgment, between fact 
and opinion. Although the skill naturally 
varied from one student to another, it 
was evident that the group understood 
reasonably well how choice of words may 
change the presentation of a subject 
from factual to favorable or unfavorable 
presentations. An unexpected, but im- 
portant, outcome of this writing was 
much increased economy of statement. 

During the course of the discussion of 
the various reports and slants which the 
class had written, the teacher raised the 
question, “Is there any difference in the 
probable impact on the reader of the 
language in these reports and slants?” 
After examination of their papers and 
some discussion, the group seemed to feel 
that the language of reports conveyed 
information, while the language of slants 
conveyed emotion. Fortunately, one of 
the most emotionally powerful of the 
papers was a bald report of a very severe 
accident in the Loop. The instructor 
asked its author to read the paper. Im- 
mediately the group saw that this paper 
conveyed more emotion than a good 
many of the slants. After further discus- 
sion, the group altered its stand to the 
notion that language conveys informa- 
tion or emotion. In order to avoid the 
notion that statements invariably con- 
vey one or the other, various statements 
were examined. For instance, again using 
the statement “She went to church in 
order to be seen by the right people,” the 
class saw that the statement conveyed 
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the information that she went to church 
but also aroused emotion because of the 
reason stated for her going to church. 
Most of the class felt that the emotion or 
attitude aroused would be one of distaste, 
but one student pointed out that it 
might be favorable, especially if the re- 
ceiver of the statement felt that the only 
imaginable reason for going to church 
was to be seen by the right people. 

In order to practice making this dis- 
tinction further and to cement recogni- 
tion that these two uses of language 
usually occur together, two further ex- 
amples were examined. The first was an 
account of college boys planning revenge 
on a rival college for a paint-pot attack; 
for this account the author is indebted to 
Ralph Potter, of Evanston Township 
High School. The class attempted to dis- 
tinguish these two uses of language and 
at the same time discovered that most of 
the statements in the passage contained 
both. For instance, the group felt that 
the first sentence of the second para- 
graph, “By eleven that night, in the dim 
shadows of the old quarry bluff, some 50 
college boys had assembled,” conveyed 
the information that fifty boys had 
gathered at the quarry; some members of 
the class pointed out that at the same 
time “dim shadows” and “old quarry 
bluff’ suggested emotional content of 
excitement, mystery, and impending 
action. 

The second examination of these uses 
of language took the form of scrutiny of 
advertisements. A number of advertise- 
ments were pinned up around the room; 
they included Herbert Tareyton ciga- 
rettes, Firth rugs, Hadley cashmere 
sweaters, Stroock woolens, Flair maga- 
zine, Studebaker, Lincoln, Cartier, Ches- 
terfield, and others. Students were asked 
to try to ignore the impact of pictorial 
content and to attempt to distinguish the 
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two uses of language they had been dis- 
cussing. One of the valuable aspects of 
this procedure was that the advertise- 
ments produced short, easily considered 
statements which performed both lan- 
guage functions at once. Through these 
procedures, then, the students added two 
more uses of language to their repertory 
of understandings, along with some 
recognition that uses of language are 
more likely to occur in varying com- 
binations than in isolation. 

The procedures described above had 
stretched over some weeks, and the end 
of the year was approaching. The in- 
structor wished to bring the students to 
some consideration of relative degrees of 
abstractness in words. The class’s atten- 
tion was turned again to the chair around 
which the discussion preceding the writ- 
ing of reports and slants had centered. 
The class was to assume that there was a 
chair in the corridor. When asked what 
they knew about that chair, members of 
the group said that they did not know 
much. “What?” “That it is an object 
used to sit in.” “What might it be?” 
Here the class supplied the names of 
various kinds of chairs and the details 
they would know if the chair was one of 
the kinds. “‘What do we do when we use 
the word ‘chair’?” “We name a kind of 
furniture.” ‘What do we do when we use 
the word ‘armchair’?” ‘We name a par- 
ticular kind of chair.” “And what actual- 
ly happens?” “The other person knows 
what kind of a chair we are talking 
about.”’ After further discussion, the 
group worked around to the notion that 
“armchair” includes characteristics that 
“chair” does not. When the instructor 
asked for words that include still more 
characteristics, the class supplied the 
names of various kinds of armchairs. 
Then the words were arranged on the 
board with the most specific at the bot- 
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tom and the most abstract, “chair,” at 
the top. When the class was asked for a 
word still more general than “chair,” 
they promptly supplied “furniture” 
and, after some discussion, “household 
goods.” Then the instructor asked them 
to compare the word at the top with the 
word at the bottom. One girl exclaimed, 
“Why, they aren’t at all alike!” “Is a 
Lawson chair a household good?” “Yes, 
but so are frying pans.” Thus the class 
saw that some words omit character- 
istics of what they name. Here the dis- 
cussion switched to more controversial 
areas through consideration of such 
words as “Negro” and “Jew.” 

A few days later, the class, from a 
strongly Republican area, classified 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in as many ways 
as they could, marking the classifications 
to show whether their reactions to them 
tended to be favorable, unfavorable, or 
neutral. When the totals of these cate- 
gories were checked with the individual’s 
original attitude toward Roosevelt, most 
of the class was startled to find that 
most of them had favorable reactions to 
a majority of the classifications. The 
class also further practiced arranging in 
ascending order of abstractness various 
words referring to the same object. 

From its dealings with abstract words 
the class learned to recognize them and 
their functions as summarizers and 
classifiers. They also developed some 
understanding of the necessity for ab- 
stractions and classifications in com- 
munication as well as of the danger that 
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such words may lead us to make assump- 
tions about individuals because they are 
members of particular groups. Had the 
end of the year not been approaching, it 
would have been possible to go on to 
examine the impact of abstractions and 
classifications both in the students’ own 
writing and in the writing of others. 
Although the end of the year cut short 
this experimental effort to duplicate the 
chief benefits of using Language in 
Thought and Action without its draw- 
backs, the effort nonetheless seemed pro- 
ductive and could be made more so by 
more careful scheduling. From their 
study of language, students had gained 
some notion of its essential nature and of 
some of its chief characteristics, along 
with some of the major uses to which it 
may be put. The development of aware- 
nesses such as these seems to the author 
infinitely more important to the future 
well-being of students as citizens and 
individuals than a senior-year rehash of 
the formal grammar already studied for 
several years. That the interest of this 
group of students in this kind of work 
was high is indisputable, as anyone who 
could have participated in the discus- 
sions would have seen. If student interest 
is any barometer and if communication 
of meanings is important to daily life, 
then procedures such as these, which 
took up only nine or ten periods, spread 
over four or five weeks, are worth bring- 
ing to a point where they can produce as 
full an understanding of language and 
meaning as adolescents can attain. 





Ti eaching an ““Idea’’ Story 


ALICE B. HENNINGS! 


Tix short-story unit is usually a favor- 
ite with high school pupils. They like 
something that can be read at one sitting. 
Reading a short story does not tax the 
patience of the hasty pupil reader, who 
sometimes skips the middle of a novel to 
learn what happens to whom at the end. 
Furthermore, it is a form of literature 
with which pupils are familiar; they meet 
it in the magazines through which they 
browse in the dentist’s waiting-room. 
Usually something happens, and happens 
quickly, in a short story, and such is not 
always so in a poem or a novel. Even the 
learner whose span of interest is brief 
does not flinch at approaching a short- 
story unit. 

Especially popular with high school 
pupils is the story of violence. Where is 
the pupil who does not enjoy shuddering 
with horror as Montresor? forces the last 
stone into its place, completing the 
ghastly job of entombing his victim 
alive? I have never yet found a pupil 
bored or not sympathetic with blind 
Boaz Negro,* who spends nine years in 
preparing himself to assume the role of 
avenger. Nor have I ever encountered a 
pupil who did not read avidly to discover 
how the wrathful Mateo Falcone‘ disci- 
plines the corruptible Fortunato. Their 
appetites whetted by the Eumenides 
type of episode, readily available to 
them through all forms of current medi- 

1South Side High School, Newark, N.J. 

2“The Cask of Amontillado,’”? by Edgar Allan 
Poe. 

3 “‘Footfalls,’’ by Wilbur Daniel Steele. 


**Mateo Falcone,’’ by Prosper Mérimée. 


ums, high school pupils enjoy vicariously 
the horror and brutality of such stories as 
Poe’s ‘Tell-Tale Heart”? and Heming- 
way’s “The Killers.” 

It is when the teacher presents a story 
that lacks a murder incident, that Jacks 
the suspense of pursuit and threatening 
retribution, that does not involve such 
themes as hate and revenge—it is then 
that she must proceed warily. Deliber- 
ately, she must plan to ensnare the in- 
terest of an audience eager only for the 
smell of blood, the cry of terror, the 
groan of agony. Such a group may recoil 
at reading a story which does nothing 
more than convey an idea. Therefore, 
when I planned to teach Hawthorne’s 
“The Minister’s Black Veil” to a group 
of seniors, I gave serious thought to the 
little project, advancing with as much 
caution as Mata Hari in her most dan- 
gerous intrigue. 

Before recounting the minor success I 
achieved in the teaching of this story, I 
should like to stress the point that no 
amount of planning, however conscien- 
tious the preparation may be, is a sub- 
stitute for personal enthusiasm on the 
part of the teacher. I cannot comprehend 
how any teacher can transmit apprecia- 
tion for, or even understanding of, a 
given piece of literature if she herself 
feels cold about it. She who finds teaching 
a particular classic a deadly chore, who 
wearies, for instance, at the length of 
Ivanhoe, who sighs, for example, at the 
complexities of Macbeth’s soliloquies, is 
usually she in whom these works strike 
no responsive chord. 
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I like Hawthorne. The beauty of his 
poetic prose is like that of clear crystal. 
There is a rhythmic ebb and flow to the 
construction of his sentences; there are 
clarity, restraint, and dignity in his ex- 
pression; and there is precision in his 
word choice. Aside from a flawless prose 
style, he also has something worth while 
to convey to his reader, something clean 
and decent, something good for the soul. 
At a time when racks and counters in 
neighborhood stores specialize in the dis- 
play of pornographic literature, reading 
Hawthorne is like smelling pure, clear air 
after the foulness of a dungeon. How to 
convey this enthusiasm for Hawthorne 
to my bloodthirsty seniors was my prob- 
lem. 

In teaching, I have found that pro- 
ceeding from the familiar to the un- 
familiar is a technique which provides 
pupils with a sense of security. With this 
fact in mind, I prepared my pupils for the 
reading of Hawthorne’s story by display- 
ing a large picture of the ‘““Mona Lisa” 
portrait. Their eyes immediately re- 
flected pleased recognition. 

“Why is this a fascinating picture?” I 
asked. Several pupils commented on the 
great skill of Da Vinci; finally we got to 
the point of Mona Lisa’s enigmatic 
smile. The answers to my question, 
“How would you explain her smile?” 
were varied in nature. One pupil was sure 
Mona Lisa was smiling to conceal a hid- 
den grief; another, to captivate an ad- 
mirer; another, to taunt a husband whom 
she did not love; still another, to express 
the joy of a contented wife and mother. 
Eventually, we concluded that no one 
can say positively what were the 
thoughts of Mona Lisa as she sat for 
her portrait almost five hundred years 
ago. 

Next, I had a theatrical-minded pupil, 
who had previously rehearsed her silent 
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role, seat herself at my desk and strike a 
posture which conveyed a faraway mood. 

“What is Ann thinking about?” I 
asked. Her classmates had fun in sug- 
gesting what Ann’s thoughts might be on 
this occasion. When Ann had returned to 
her seat, one curious classmate asked, 
“What were you thinking about, Ann?” 

Blushing, Ann looked at me for help. 
“Do I have to answer that question?” 
she asked. 

“You certainly do not!” I replied, 
promptly. “Your thoughts are your 
own!” Then I asked, “In what way did 
Ann’s little scene resemble the Mona 
Lisa picture?” 

The pupils were quick to see that they 
knew no more of Ann’s thoughts as she 
sat at my desk than they did of Mona 
Lisa’s. 

“Here in this classroom,” I said im- 
pressively to my pupils, “‘you and I have 
arrived at a truth, an eternal truth. 
What is it?” 

“You can’t always tell what a person 
is thinking about!” They all answered at 
once. Not good pedagogy, I know! 

“Now suppose,” I said, “you wished 
to convey this idea symbolically. How 
would you do so?” 

They were somewhat nonplused by 
the word “symbolically,” perhaps, and 
so I illustrated the point. “If you wished 
to indicate that a person was very, very 
good, you would describe or draw him as 
wearing what?” I asked. 

“Wings!”’ answered one. 

“A halo!” answered another. 

“Exactly!” I said. “That’s what I 
mean by conveying the idea symbolical- 
ly. Now suppose you wished to get across 
the point that a person’s innermost 
thoughts and feelings can never be read 
by another. What would you have this 
person wearing?” 

“A mask!” they answered. 
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“Mona Lisa might just as well be 
wearing a mask as that enigmatic smile,” 
I said, “for both are equally impenetra- 
ble.” They saw the point easily. ‘“Now,”’ 
I said, “suppose you wished to write a 
story to convey this idea to the read- 
ee 
Before I could get much farther, some- 
one said, “‘I’d write about a guy wearing 
a mask.” 

“That’s just what Hawthorne did!” I 
exclaimed. “But let’s get into the reading 
of it before the period ends.” 

I feel that a brief motivation of some 
kind is necessary for a successful reading 
of ‘“The Minister’s Black Veil,’”’ because, 
as I have previously explained, it is not 
the kind of literature which has immedi- 
ate appeal for the ordinary high school 
group. I had now brought my class to the 
point of expecting symbolism; of wanting 
to delve beneath the surface meaning to 
get at a great truth, which was dra- 
matically cloaked. They were ready now 
to meet the minister wearing his black 
veil, for in him they recognized “the guy 
wearing a mask.” They felt a kinship 
with Hawthorne. 

We read the story with interest, not 
all of it, for the bell interrupted. The 
assignment was to finish the story for the 
purpose of discussion the next day. Poe, I 
know, would not approve of this inter- 
rupted reading procedure. 

From the discussion on the following 
day, I could tell that everybody had 
finished the story and that most of the 
pupils enjoyed getting at the ideas be- 
hind the incidents. Such questions as the 
following provoked lively discussion: 

1. Why was the minister saddened by the 
presence of barriers between human beings? 

2. What are some of the barriers that may 
exist between friends, between loved ones, be- 
tween man and God, between nations? To 
some degree, how may these barriers be over- 
come? 
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3. The minister expected his veil to be 
lifted at what time? Why did he think the 
event would occur at this time? What do you 
think on this point? 


When at last we had concluded that 
all of us at times wear invisible veils, 
they were ready to submit in one or two 
complete sentences the answer to the 
question, “Why is it important to recog- 
nize the presence of a personality veil?” 

The following are a few of the answers. 
They indicate, I think, the varied nature 
of our oral discussion, which preceded 
the writing of the sentences. 


1. It is important to be aware of this veil, 
for then you’ll know that a person might some- 
time say one thing but mean another. 

2. It is important to be aware of this veil so 
that you can try to get on the other side of it if 
you really love a person. It helps you to under- 
stand that the person you love may be shy and 
afraid to show his love. Maybe the veil won’t 
let him. 

3. If all men realized that this veil existed, 
maybe that would help them to be more 
careful in coming to conclusions. Maybe it 
would make them more understanding. 

4, This story is important. It really makes 
you think. When you really understand this 
story, you ask yourself if you really are a hypo- 
crite, wearing a veil all the time, even when 
you’re praying. 

5. I think it’s important to know that wear- 
ing a veil is all right, if it is a very thin one. 
After all, every person is entitled to some private 
thoughts. The thing is not to let the veil become 
a thick one, like an iron curtain! 

6. If all men would stop wearing veils and 
really mean what they say, like in the United 
Nations discussions, maybe the Korean War 
would end. 

7. This story makes me think of the old 
saying that you can’t judge a book by its cover. 
If you meet a person for the first time, you 
might think, “Gosh, he’s swell or She’s great!” 
But how do you know? It might be he’s putting 
on a front the whole time. 


Before the class period ended, there 
was enthusiastic agreement that Haw- 
thorne had done a good job of contriving 
a story to impress an idea upon the read- 
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er. It was acknowledged, too, that the 
idea was an important one, an eternal 
truth. I am sure Hawthorne would be 
pleased to know of my pupils’ commen- 
dations. From their books they quoted 
sentences which they thought very ef- 
fective; they commented on the success- 
ful achievement of an awesome at- 
mosphere. Some of them, I felt, were 
even close to an appreciation of Haw- 
thorne’s style, especially when we lin- 
gered over a pleasant phrasing. 

At the end of the week I was gratified 
when the pupils elected Hawthorne as 
their author of the week, a fact which 
meant that the bulletin board for the 
coming week would be a Hawthorne dis- 
play. Among the many Hawthorne items 
on that bulletin board were the best 
answers to the question previously men- 
tioned. Also displayed were personal 
comments on other Hawthorne stories. 

Some of the illustrative materials 


which the pupils associated with the 
theme of “The Minister’s Black Veil’ 
were as follows: 


1. A student drawing of Mona Lisa wearing 
a transparent veil. 

2. A double page from Life magazine (in 
“Speaking of Pictures’’) containing pictures of 
twenty-eight individuals. The legend written 
by a Life writer was as follows: “Half these 
faces are criminals; half are honest citizens. 
Which is which?” 

3. Another double page from another issue 
of Life magazine showing individuals riding in 
the subway. The caption was as follows: 
“MOODY MUSINGS OF THE SUBWAY.” 
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4. A double column of pictures from a 
Sunday issue of the New York Times. The 


legend was as follows: 


DIOGENES WITH A CAMERA 


...In an effort to demonstrate the camera’s 
contribution in the quest for truth, the Museum 
of Modern Art’s exhibit “‘Diogenes with a Camera”’ 
shows the work of a number of contemporary U.S. 
photographers. The nine women in Chicago whose 
faces are shown here were unaware that they were 
being photographed by Harry Callahan, using a 
telephoto lens, from across the street. 


The pupils had also unearthed and 
posted copies of the following quotations 
which they felt were related to Haw- 
thorne’s theme: 


1.“. ..a wonderful fact to reflect upon, that 
every human creature is constituted to be that 
profound secret and mystery to every other. 
So it was with the three passengers shut up in 
the narrow compass of one lumbering old mail- 
coach; they were mysteries to one another, as 
complete as if each had been in his own coach 
and six, with the breadth of a county between 
him and the next.’”’—CHARLES DICKENS. 

2. “There’s no art to find the mind’s con- 
struction in the face.”—WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

3. “Every man alone is sincere. At the en- 
trance of a second person, hypocrisy begins.”’— 
R. W. EMERSON. 


At the conclusion of our short-story 
unit, the pupils voted “The Minister’s 
Black Veil” as the most meaningful 
story. The final remark was made by a 
tall, serious senior: ‘‘After all, you just 
can’t forget a story with an idea like 
that.” 





Will They Read? (An Experiment) 


J. M. Horst! 


Wi the boys in the technical courses 
of our high schools really read? Here in 
Allentown, where we have a large group 
of technical students in our high school, 
we sometimes wonder whether our efforts 
to teach reading are worth while. When 
interest is lacking, reading itself can be- 
come a distasteful chore or a perfunctory 
job, both a waste of time and energy. It 
is an easy matter to fritter away time 
when both teacher and pupil grow dis- 
couraged. 

We cannot wholly blame the pupils if 
they fail to read, because their interests 
and their backgrounds and their previous 
experiences and even the pace of modern 
society have colored their viewpoints. 
Especially is this true since they spend 
only half their time in the classroom (the 
remainder of the time they spend in the 
shop learning many trades or on the job 
working as apprentices or helpers at their 
own or allied trades. They cannot realize 
the value of any school work not closely 
related to the shops or trades. Reading 
interest is poor. 

To offset this attitude and to meet the 
problem, at least in part, we experiment- 
ed. We believed we must stimulate inter- 
est in reading without stifling enthusi- 
asm. Honesty also demanded that we of- 
fer these boys something worthy, a bit of 
the heritage of the race, and not any 
trivia. In addition, we had to consider 
both the content of the material and the 
format and appearance. (It is well known 
how these boys shy away from reading 
material imbedded in heavy volumes or 


1 Allentown, Pennsylvania, High School. 


hinting of antiquity.) The problem of se- 

lection was difficult. 

The short story seemed a good begin- 
ning. It’s short; it’s pithy; it’s fast mov- 
ing; it’s interesting; it packs a wallop. It 
is truly representative of the very best in 
American literature because it tells the 
story of America with simple eloquence. 
This form of writing seemed our best 
medium. 

In our experiment we worked with 
boys only, and we devoted one unit of 
work in the English course (three weeks) 
to short writings. 

First, the readings. These selections 
are short stories as well as brief selections 
from biographical essays and novels. 
Here they are: 

“Pigs Is Pigs,” by Ellis Parker Butler. 

“The Lady or the Tiger,” by Frank R. Stock- 
ton. 

“The Tell-tale Heart,” by Edgar Allan Poe. 

“Bob Didn’t Realize.” 

“The Old Swamp Demon,” by James Wallace, 
Jr. (from Coronet, January, 1950). 

“The Leopard Hunt,” by Monica Martin (from 
“Out in the Mid-day Sun,” Reader’s Digest, 
February, 1950). 

“My Black Friend’s Thumbprint” William La 
Varre (from Reader’s Digest, March, 1948). 

“Little Britches,” by Ralph Moody (book con- 


densation from Reader’s Digest, December, 
1950). 


The first day and part of the second we 
read the story “The Lady or the Tiger” 
and followed the reading with the movie 
version (an old silent film with a running 
commentary dubbed in). The boys sug- 
gested endings of their own (some silly, 
some good)—-not a novel idea, ’tis true, 
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but fun. Some boys offered opinions on 
both the story and the film. Others vol- 
unteered comments on other stories. 
This period of free discussion presented a 
splendid opportunity to show what 
makes a good story. 

Because interest was present, the boys 
wanted to read more stories. We did so. 
Incidentally, we read these stories in 
class and as a group—aloud. The more 
wide-awake pupils, who chafed at this 
slow pace, read on and ahead of the 
group, often reading another story at the 
same time. I did not attempt to stop 
them, since they would read regardless of 
the pace the class set. At any rate, they 
did take part in the discussion. The class 
lost nothing; nor did they. Greater com- 
munity of interest developed from this 
group reading. 

To see what radio script-writers often 
do to plays and stories, we compared a 
broadcast with a story. First, we read 
“My Black Friend’s Thumbprint,” a 
true account of the attempt during 
World War II to obtain a plateau for an 
air field from the Djuka tribe in Dutch 
Guiana. Following the reading of the 
story, we listened to the radio version, a 
dubbed “Counterspy’”’ program spon- 
sored by the Pepsi-Cola Company. 

By this seemingly unorthodox proce- 
dure the boys learned in a most convinc- 
ing way what liberties radio script-writ- 
ers take with stories. The class under- 
stood well that the sole aim of the radio 
writer was to entertain, regardless of the 
author’s ideas in his story. And the boys 
did enjoy themselves immensely. The in- 
structor also had some additional fun by 
quizzing the class with a few trick ques- 
tions. 

Before the close of the work of this 
unit we read “Little Britches,” a book 
condensation in the Reader’s Digest. At 
this point we had no misgivings in trying 
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such a reading, even though several boys 
had confessed they had never read a long 
story or novel. For that reason alone 
(there are others), the condensation of 
this story was most fitting. The response 
was beyond our wildest hope. The enthu- 
siasm was terrific. At least half the mem- 
bers of the class finished the story out of 
class because class time was too short to 
complete the entire reading. 

For our finale we read Poe’s “The Tell- 
tale Heart.’’ This is certainly one of the 
few older stories that cannot be im- 
proved, a real masterpiece. After reading 
the story, we saw the movie version star- 
ring Joseph Schildkraut. 

Since most of the boys had never read 
this classic, they truly enjoyed it. The en- 
suing discussion brought out the differ- 
ences between movies and stories; the 
good points of an excellent story, the ef- 
fectiveness of the powers of suggestion in 
the story and the movie, and the various 
methods used by a story-writer and a 
movie director to create desired effects. 
Additional comments from the boys who 
had heard Peter Lorre play the story on 
the radio and from others who had seen 
this same story on television showed that 
“The Tell-tale Heart” was a definite hit. 

At no time did we preface our readings 
or viewings or hearings with lectures. 
The stories always talked for themselves. 
Frank comments on the value of the 
stories, their good and bad features, were 
always forthcoming, almost spontaneous, 
and everyone had a chance to comment. 

Because it was a group project, every- 
one took part. No one refused to read, 
fluent and poor readers alike, even those 
with speech defects. Such was our meth- 
od of procedure. 

We chose these short writings arbi- 
trarily, mainly for their interest. Fearing 
lest we lose interest, we eliminated seri- 
ous articles. In order that each story read 
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would be a fresh and unforgettable expe- 
rience, we made no outside assignments. 
We answered questions about unknown 
words, and we did ask questions about 
words in the context of some of the read- 
ings. We also asked of the boys a written 
paragraph about their reactions to the 
readings of the unit. These paragraphs 
received treatment similar to that given 
conventional themes. 

With almost 100 per cent class partici- 
pation, we did have interesting classes in 
English. The boys learned (1 hope) some- 
thing besides their own specialized skills. 

Is it too much to hope that for some 
boys this experiment will be a beginning 
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of reading; for others, a start to more 
reading; for still others, a step toward 
more serious reading; and for all, the in- 
telligent reading of the daily newspapers 
and some recreational reading? 

Some factual observations: 


Groups participating: All boys in the eleventh 
grade of the technical course. 

Number of classes: Eight. 

Number of students: Approximately 225. 

Time spent: Three weeks. 

Trades represented: Carpentry, bricklaying, elec- 
tric, plastering, cabinetmaking, printing, 
auto mechanic, machinist, welding, drafting. 

Sponsor: Miss Helen Gerhard, head of the Eng- 
lish department, Allentown High School, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


Improving Oral Reports 


ANNA BROCHICK! 


You are not going to make us do re- 
ports, are you?” “Reports! I don’t like to 
give oral reports, and I don’t like to listen 
to them. Reports are always dull!” is a 
criticism which challenged me to think- 
ing about my oral work with ninth- 
graders. ‘‘I am always afraid to make a 
report or to give a talk before the class. 
No one listens, and I get nervous.’’ These 
comments and others such as “‘If we need 
to do reports, why don’t you let us write 
them?’ and “We like class discussions 
better than reports” started me on my 
work with my new ninth-graders in de- 
veloping a unit for ‘Improving Oral Re- 
ports.” 

Talking things over brought further 
criticisms such as “We don’t get much 
from reports” and “We worry over 
teachers’ criticisms.” 


1 University High School and West Virginia 
University, Morgantown. 


From discussion with the students, I 
found out that they had not had the ex- 
perience of investigating a number of 
sources on one subject and that they 
needed help in note-taking and the use of 
notes. 

My best question was one which set us 
all to thinking: Had they ‘gone out of 
their way” to make a report interesting? 

What did I mean? [I illustrated with 
examples of good talks which I had 
heard, and which I was sure they had 
heard, at club meetings and camps. 
Didn’t the most interesting of these 
speakers use some technique that made 
you want to listen? Several of us could 
recall how a speaker sometimes showed 
his listeners how a thing worked. He used 
the method of demonstration. Some 
speakers showed slides and films; others 
had audiences view models. 

At this point we decided that here 
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were several ways by which students 
could improve the effectiveness of their 
reports: Why not, whenever possible, 
prepare posters, charts, graphs, or maps 
to explain a subject? Any one of these il- 
lustrative devices would, of course, need 
to be large enough for an audience to see 
it clearly. Could we not, for certain re- 
ports, use the blackboard for diagrams, 
drawings, or sketches? Why not try short 
films or film strips appropriate to a sub- 
ject? What of photographs as illustra- 
tions? If photographs were too small, we 
could use the opaque projector. Would 
some reports be more effective through 
the use of a demonstration of how a thing 
operates? Why not use models or replicas 
to increase interest? 

But what of all these suggestions if we 
did not define our goals for a good talk 
even more definitely? Here are some of 
our decisions: 


1. Every ora] report must show that the re- 
porter “‘went out of his way” to make it better 
than ordinary. 

2. The beginning and ending of each report 
should show some originality. 

3. The reporter must try to use acceptable 
speech. 

4. Material in the reports should be well or- 
ganized. 

5. The reporter should make an effort to be 
easily heard. 

6. Each report would be subject to group 
evaluation. 

7. A reporter would be given an opportunity 
to evaluate his own work. 


Since many of our experiences with 
ninth-graders at the University High 
School are planned to improve much- 
used classroom practices, a unit on “Im- 
proving Oral Reports” would offer, I felt, 
opportunities for greater pupil participa- 
tion not only with activities but with 
pupil evaluation of progress. 

We spent a period listing suggestions 
for good topics. Here are a few: “‘Modern 
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Ocean Liners,”’ “Precious Stones,” “State 
Flowers,’’ “Jet Planes,” “Snakes,” ‘‘Fa- 
mous Horses,”’ ‘‘Great Bridges,” “‘Sports 
in Other Countries,’ and ‘‘World-Fa- 
mous Cathedrals.” 

After the topics were chosen, a period 
(about two weeks) of intensive prepara- 
tion of the reports followed. During this 
time I had excellent opportunity to work 
with students individually. We looked 
over materials together and selected im- 
portant details. We discussed in these 
individual conferences our techniques for 
“going out of the way” to make a talk 
better. 

We scheduled the reports. Michael 
gave the first talk. I walked into the 
classroom the morning of his talk to find 
him standing on a chair (Michael was the 
smallest boy in our group) adding finish- 
ing touches to a drawing of the ‘“‘Queen 
Mary” and printing “Do not erase” 
above the sketch. His friends, Ronald 
and Howard, were bringing in the pro- 
jector which Michael planned to use for 
enlarging photographs of ships. 

The group’s evaluation of this first talk 
was a bit hesitant but significant in that 
the students were agreed that Michael’s 
talk was not boring. They accepted 
wholeheartedly his efforts to make his 
talk better, and they were fascinated by 
facts which Michael borrowed from his 
father’s Bluejacket’s Manual. 

From the first report an evident en- 
thusiasm and interest characterized the 
activity. “Who is reporting today?” 
“May we look at the posters before 
class?” “May I help Harlan with the 
film?’’ ‘“Where is the colored chalk?” and 
‘“‘Charles wants us to arrange the chairs 
in a circle for his report,”’ were comments 
which convinced me that my ninth- 
graders were not nearly so antagonistic 
toward oral reports as they had thought 
they were. 
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Group evaluation spotted these as ex- 
amples of the type of introduction to re- 
ports which met our criterion for such: 
“There are thirteen million dogs in the 
United States.” 

“When I get through high school I 
plan to be a nurse. That is why I chose to 
talk to you about the lives of Florence 
Nightingale, Clara Barton, and Louisa 
May Alcott.” “I am passing out these 
pictures of the church building program 
in our community so that you may know 
the choice of my topic this morning.” 
“Because my brother failed to make the 
examination to get aboard a submarine, 
due to a crooked bone in his finger, I have 
often wondered about the requirements 
for submarine training. That is why I 
chose the subject for my talk.” “I re- 
member how, when I lived in Akron dur- 
ing the war, the terrific force of planes 
overhead jolted dishes out of our cup- 
boards.” 

Here are examples of devices used to 
increase the effectiveness of our talks: 
Alfred brought in a collection of Indian 
arrowheads and his grandfather’s powder 
horn in connection with a talk on Coo- 
per’s The Deerslayer. Bob displayed col- 
ored pictures of birds. He also played 
some of our Cornell University record- 
ings of bird songs to add interest to his 
talk. During her talk on “Trees and 
Their Worth to Us” Gladys showed us 
beautifully mounted leaves from trees in 
our locality, a bowl make of redwood, 
and an old rolling pin of cherry wood. 

A good ending was one which called 
for discussion or brought forth questions 
from the audience. One of the best end- 
ings was the one Charles used when he 
talked on “‘Dogs.”’ At the conclusion of 
his report he asked his listeners to volun- 
teer stories which showed how intelligent 
a dog could be. The stories had to be 
continued the following morning. 

As our work proceeded, I could note a 
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concern for improvement of one’s own 
work and a concern for the progress of 
his classmates. I am including some com- 
ments from evaluation, which, I believe, 
reveal such concern: ‘“The group helped 
Victoria. When she seemed afraid, some- 
one asked her a question which gave her 
confidence.”’ In self-evaluation, Victoria 
herself said that it was the longest time 
she had ever stood before a group and the 
most she had ever talked on a single sub- 
ject. “‘Ken really went out of his way to 
choose two short films on fishing. His col- 
lection of pictures and information were 
excellent. He liked what he was doing, 
we could tell. Besides, he surprised us.” 
Group evaluation did not accept a part of 
Virginia’s report because of inaccuracy of 
facts. She misplaced some famous water- 
falls geographically. Group criticism was 
just, though perhaps harsh. 

Students liked the unit very much and 
gained from its operation, if we can judge 
by these comments: “I think we sort of 
worked out a theory on doing reports 
better.” ‘“‘The group learns a great deal 
along with a reporter when he goes out of 
his way to make it good. You can tell the 
students are listening well because of 
their criticisms.’ “In evaluation we get 
to speak with freedom.” ‘Some of the 
students aren’t nearly as bashful as they 
were.” 

I believe from my experience with my 
ninth-graders that such teacher-pupil 
planning and the practice of pupil evalu- 
ation which I have just described can re- 
sult in significant growth for students 
and teacher. It seems to me that this 
type of experience brought about fair 
play, greater attentiveness to a job, in- 
creased respect for classmates, clearer 
thinking, insistance upon correctness of 
facts, improvement in pronunciation and 
acceptable speech, good discussion, and, 
above all, concern for self-improvement 
and the success of classmates. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN 
VOCABULARY 


“Boy, did I case the old ma”. last night!” 
Thus spoke one of my students as he cata- 
pulted into my room one day last June. 

Since obviously the statement was meant 
to bring a response from me, I dutifully 
asked, “‘Yes? Tell me about it.” 

“Well, after supper last night I said, 
‘Well, Pop, I’m going up to Newtown to- 
night to get some pyrotechnics.’ ”’ (Why is it 
that some students open every sentence 
with Well?) “‘Gee, you should have seen him 
open his eyes.” 

“Pyrotechnics? What’s them?” he says. 

“Oh,” I says, “that’s a word meaning 
fireworks; we learned that one in English 
class. Hot stuff, hey, Pop?” 

Doesn’t teacher satisfaction come in 
strange and wonderful ways? Although the 
incident is not one that would bring exceed- 
ing joy to the professorial type of English 
teacher, it did mean something to me. It 
was, at least, a bit of evidence that a student 
had taken something from an English class 
other than a sigh of relief. In addition it was 
meager but real proof that one student had 
retained one word from our daily vocabulary 
stint. 

The problem of how to encourage stu- 
dents in a technical school to become inter- 
ested in extending their vocabularies had 
long bothered me. Somehow the textbook- 
chapter method didn’t seem to fill the bill. 
In mulling the question over, I wondered 
whether if we could put the problem on a 
level within reach of all the students we 
would have hope for progress. The daily 
newspaper seemed to be the natural answer; 
on the basis of nothing ventured, nothing 
gained, the experiment was launched. 

Each morning I bring to my desk the 
newspaper headlines which include words 
which I think might not be known to the 


majority of my students. (In the instructors’ 
room I am variously known as “The 
Hacker,” ‘“The Slasher,”’ or “The Destroy- 
er,”’ and I am the butt of remarks about 
what happens to people who cut paper 
dolls.) Each English class opens with “Our 
Word for Today,” with the headline con- 
taining the word either written on the 
board or projected on the screen. 

If class members are familiar with the 
story, we discuss it and try to develop the 
meaning of the unknown word from clues in 
the news. If the news story is unknown by 
the class, I try to sketch the story in such a 
way as to lead up to a logical guess at the 
translation of word “X.” Every attempt is 
then made to establish the meaning on the 
basis of student suggestion. 

We may, for instance, try to see a familiar 
part of a word. Thus, if difficulty is experi- 
enced with “pyrotechnics,” can a student 
think of other words in which pyro appears? 
One student comes up with Pyrofax gas. Or 
another contributes Pyrene fire extinguish- 
ers. Now how about ¢echniques that we hear 
about so often in so many fields? And so it 
goes, until we have the meaning of a word 
used in a news story about a community and 
its handling of the Fourth of July problems: 


FIRE CHIEF ANNOUNCES 
RULES FOR PYROTECHNICS 


Some words lend themselves well to dic- 
tionary work: 


CITIZENS ASKED TO JOIN 
CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 


Can we romance a bit about the develop- 
ment of the word? From what tongues did it 
come? Can we close our eyes and see the 
knights of old riding out as Crusaders? Can 
a member of the class connect “crusade” 
with the story of Robin Hood? 

Which meaning of a word in the diction- 
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ary best fits the headline? Does the copy- 
writer stretch the dictionary a bit in order to 
create his headline? Can we pronounce the 
word acceptably? How about diacritical 
marks? 

As the practice continues day after day, 
some results begin to show. Of course, I live 
in hope that students will contribute their 
share of headlines and other materials con- 
taining words troublesome to them. This is 
being done to some extent. There is certainly 
room for improvement in this respect. What- 
ever extent to which it is done is real prog- 
ress, for a by-product of this work is to en- 
courage steady and observant daily news- 
paper reading. 

Occasionally a contribution is brought in 
orally. Thus, a contribution from a student 
last year was curiosity as to what was 
meant by the word “choreography” on a 
television program. This particular word led 
to a series of good discussions. For example, 
in talking over the ballet we fell to wonder- 
ing how a person “writes” a dance. Our 
question was answered by a student who 
brought into class a score used by a sister 
who was training as a dancer. If ever the 
picture of the pebble being dropped into the 
pool of water is aptly applied to the widen- 
ing of the mind, here is a supporting exam- 
ple. 

Some words are introduced to add a dash 
of humor to the daily grind. Thus the word 
“pangymnastikonaerostationist” gave us a 
pleasant few minutes rehashing the stunts 
that have been practiced around and over 
Niagara Falls. (I cheated on this word; it 
came from a Saturday Evening Post story.) 

In discussing some terms, we indirectly 
add odds and ends of culture. Take a head- 
line— 


MARQUEES ON BROADWAY 
DIMMED IN TRIBUTE 
TO GERTRUDE LAWRENCE— 


and see some of the trails that lead from it: 


1. Definition of marquee 

2. Discussion of Broadway as a symbol of the 
theater 

3. Theater tickets and theater buildings 

4. The play in which Miss Lawrence was play- 
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ing—the book from which it came—the 
country of Siam—and on and on 


If education can be defined as soaking up 
a million odds and ends and arranging them 
with some idea of pattern and relationship— 
and I think this is a reasonable definition— 
then this vocabulary work may be valuable. 
We try to develop in class the idea that 
reading and word recognition is a snow- 
balling process—all reading having added 
significance in proportion to the student’s 
ability to link previous ideas to current 
ideas. 

One of the good results of the daily vo- 
cabulary work has been the feeling of rap- 
port between class and instructor which 
results. It seems to be a good springboard 
for the hour ahead; it is a good way to warm 
up for the period. On the average, five 
minutes per day is spent on this work of 
gaining understanding of words in the pub- 
lic press. We try to maintain an informal, 
give-and-take, friendly overtone to the daily 
consideration of “Number Five on the 
Word Parade.” 

Another by-product of this activity is 
practice in note-taking. As far as is possible 
I refuse to either dictate a word-for-word 
definition of the word; neither will I write it 
on the board. An attempt is made to induce 
the student to catch the significant points of 
a five-minute discussion on a word or word 
family. This, of course, leaves a few students 
dissatisfied, for they want things ‘‘on the 
line.”” However, the thinking process must 
be encouraged, and it won’t be practiced if 
we Simply put vocabulary on a rote memory 
basis. 

The experiment is now in its third year. 
Is it successful? I don’t know. I do feel en- 
couraged—not by test results—but rather 
by the small bits of evidence that are begin- 
ning to add up. Example: Thursday’s head- 
line— 


COALITION PARTIES 
CONTINUE IN POWER 
IN SWEDEN 


After establishing the meaning of ‘“‘coali- 
tion” my question was, “What word studied 
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last year can be related to a situation like 
this?” The hoped for answer came back: 
“Well, last year we had the word fusion” 
(“Fusion Candidate To Oppose Democratic 
Nominee”’). 

Or again, ‘‘Mr. Ingerson, I heard that 
word ‘indicted’ on ‘Gang Busters’ last 
night.” 

Perhaps: ‘‘Here’s [and a clipping is pro- 
duced] the same word we looked at a couple 
of weeks ago.” 

Small progress perhaps, but encouraging 
enough to experiment further with an at- 
tempt to have each student word-conscious, 
word-curious, and, perhaps in some small 
way, word-conquering. 


GoRDON H. INGERSON 


BULLARD-HAVENS TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


NEW IDEAS FOR ENGLISH XII 


As part of a recent study, I sought to 
determine the influence of twelfth-year 
English work upon achievement in first- 
year college composition. The requirements 
of the investigation were accomplished 
through two-day visits at ten New York 
State high schools which had graduated a 
number of students entering Cornell Uni- 
versity’s College of Arts and Sciences as 
freshmen in 1950. Conferences with prin- 
cipals, department heads, teachers, and 
faculty groups and more than one hundred 
classroom observations resulted in the col- 
lection of a large amount of information re- 
lated to the trends in organizing English 
XII curriculums. 

To supplement the regular fourth-year 
course, some of the high schools provided a 
limited number of special courses for high- 
ability students. Another group of schools 
sponsored programs of elective courses in 
English for all their college-bound seniors as 


1 Kingston Johns, Jr., ‘‘A Study of the Relation- 
ships between Student’s Grades in College Freshman 
Composition and Certain Aspects of Their High 
School English Experience’’ (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Cornell University, September, 1951). 
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well as for most of the other fourth-year 
students. These more flexible programs were 
developed on the assumption that high 
school seniors have had sufficient experience 
in previous English courses to build their 
fundamental language skills. 

The following are brief descriptions of 
some of the more challenging and stimulat- 
ing courses specifically designed to meet 
needs, interests, and capacities of the indi- 
vidual. 

English and Related Arts. The purpose of 
this course is to draw together values of 
other disciplines which are often overlooked 
in the high school curriculum—art, architec- 
ture, music, sculpture, folklore, and others. 
The teacher felt that these areas are not 
consciously neglected, but students (espe- 
cially college-bound students) rarely have 
an opportunity to study in these fields while 
they are in high school. 

During the classes observed, for example, 
the teacher gave an introduction to one of 
Beethoven’s works. Before playing a record- 
ing, he explained several musical techniques 
peculiar to the symphony and stressed the 
many similarities between a musical and 
written composition. 

While listening to the recording, one 
group was instructed to trace the function 
of the strings, another of the woodwinds, 
and another of the brass. They were to 
consolidate their notes, organize their ideas, 
and report them at the next meeting of the 
class. 

Contemporary Dramatic Literature encour- 
ages creative writing, interpretive speech, 
and intelligent playgoing. Its primary goal 
is to relate the drama of literature to the 
drama of life. In general, students read and 
study nine representative modern plays, al- 
though many others are read in accordance 
with the interests of the class. 

During one typical period in Creative 
Writing in Poetry, several students read 
poems recently completed for a school pub- 
lication. After each reading, class members 
criticized as to content, form, presentation, 
and contrast to the writer’s previous work. 

There are no deadlines on assignments, 
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since the teacher believed that “poetry is a 
result of inspiration—inspiration knows no 
timetable.” 

At one high school the English and social 
studies departments co-operate to schedule 
two consecutive periods daily assigned to 
American Life, which aims at an interpreta- 
tion and understanding of our way of life. 

One department head commented that 
“the course is a genuine attempt to over- 
come the emphasis on subject-matter divi- 
sions in the secondary school curriculum. 
We are stressing similarities; ignoring arti- 
ficial separations.” 

Establishing English Honors sections for 
superior students has been practiced for a 
number of years. In the past, however, 
many such courses failed to meet the needs, 
interests, and abilities of the advanced stu- 
dents. As one teacher stated, ‘“Today we 
have placed the burden of responsibility 
squarely on the shoulders of our best stu- 
dents. The honors course is designed for 
workers. Being intelligent young people, 
they soon recognize the value of study. In 
the last analysis, these students make tre- 
mendous progress.” 

At one of the schools with organized 
honors sections, classes are divided into sev- 
eral subgroups. Usually only one or two of 
the groups attend class, while the others use 
the school library or other community re- 
search facilities. 

During one observation five students 
made progress reports on their research 
topics (“The Social Ideas of Dostoevski’”’ 
and “Dramatic Qualities of Henry James’s 
Novels,” to name two) which were term 
projects based on extensive reading. Each 
student reported and then asked for criti- 
cism, first from his classmates, then from the 
teacher, who outlined the strengths and 
weaknesses of each piece of research. 

At another school, thirty seniors dis- 
cussed the universality of themes found in 
essays from the literature of many cultures. 
The core of thought was: Are these ideas of 
value and importance today? ; 

Wide reading was a characteristic of each 
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program I visited. With the emphasis on 
student self-revision, teachers stressed com- 
position more than any other activity. Con- 
siderable attention was directed at aiding 
students in the organization of ideas and 
helping them to choose a suitable approach. 
Frequently I witnessed profound classroom 
discussions. Students and teachers examined 
ideas critically, weighed issues carefully, and 
studied thoughtfully relationships between 
words and meanings. Interest and participa- 
tion were at a high level. 

At the conclusion of the study, it was dis- 
covered that these programs designed to ful- 
fil the varying needs and interests of the 
student and to develop the potential talents 
of the individual served as adequate bases 
for a successful experience in first-year col- 
lege composition. This was determined by 
checking first-semester composition grades 
in the College of Arts and Sciences at 
Cornell. First-term grades were used as a 
measure of success, since they probably re- 
flected high school training more closely 
than future grades. Examining freshman 
records, I noted satisfactory achievement 
for students who had graduated from high 
schools sponsoring these courses. 

A high school chairman concluded, ‘All 
of my staff believe that a more flexible 
senior English program affords the teacher a 
greater opportunity to develop students’ 
creative abilities, adds a stimulus for in- 
creased achievement, and allows teachers 
and students the chance to cultivate their 
own particular interests.” 

Through the media of these and other 
new courses which I observed, English 
teachers were guiding their students to a 
mature level of learning. Without sacrificing 
mastery of the basic language skills, they 
have made good progress in improving the 
articulation between high school and college. 


KINGSTON JOHNS, JR. 


READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
MARINE Corps SuppPry SCHOOLS 
Camp LEJEUNE, NorTa CAROLINA 
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“TEACHING” THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


To satisfy a state requirement that notice 
be taken in every school of Bill of Rights 
Week, our high school principal asked that 
all teachers introduce into their courses an 
appropriate lesson related to this important 
American document. 

As any teacher knows, this is an easier 
order to give than to carry out. Requiring 
every student to read the Bill of Rights and 
testing the results formally is, of course, a 
simple enough matter, but such a treatment 
hardly seems appropriate for this of all his- 
toric documents. 

Considering the problem, the greatest ob- 
stacle to pupil understanding of the Bill of 
Rights seemed to me to be its legalistic 
terminology. It then occurred to me that a 
vocabulary test that would focus attention 
on the semantics of the document would 
serve best to reinforce the pupil’s under- 
standing of its message. 

As department head, I constructed the 
test that follows and made arrangements for 
every pupil to take it in his English class. 
Every pupil was provided not only with a 
copy of the test but also with a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the Bill of Rights. About 
twenty minutes of a class period was re- 
quired for taking the test. The median 
scores achieved were: seniors, 20 right re- 
sponses; juniors, 19 right responses; sopho- 
mores, 16 right responses. In considering 
these results, it may be interesting to know 
that American history is taught formally in 
our school in the junior year. 

The actual results of so hastily impro- 
vised a test mean little. The real value of 
the test, as we found, lay in the discussions 
it provoked as pupils corrected their own 
papers. Not only did it serve as an excellent 
lesson on the changing meanings of words 
but it also gave an insight into the meaning 
of the document that formal study and test- 
ing could not have achieved. 

But there was an important end result, 
too, that we had not foreseen. A copy of the 
test sent to the editor of the local paper led 
to the publication on page 1 of both the test 
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and the Bill of Rights—with an editorial 
invitation to the adults of the community to 
test themselves. This was excellent emphasis 
both for the Bill of Rights and for the 
school’s efforts at making better citizens. 

Thus, with a small investment of time 
and effort, we were able to (1) fulfil the 
state regents requirement, (2) teach a lesson 
indirectly in elementary semantics, (3) make 
the Bill of Rights meaningful to our pupils, 
and (4) give a substantial boost to our pub- 
lic relations program. 


BILL OF RIGHTS TEST 


Read the Bill of Rights carefully before at- 
tempting this test. Then on the line to the left 
of each word below, place the letter of the word 
or expression that best explains its meaning in 
the context of the Bill of Rights. 


. exercise: (a) bodily exertion; (6) official 
ceremony; (c) practice; (d) annoyance 

2. abridging: (a) depriving; (0) lessening; 

(c) crossing over; (d) encouraging 

3. redress: (a) reclothe; () strike a bal- 
ance; (c) making amends; (d) hearing 

. militia: (a) the regular army; (bd) Civil- 
ian Defense units; (c) draftees; (d) 
citizen-soldiers used only for national 
emergencies 

. infringed: (a) limited; (5) permitted; 
(c) encouraged; (d) extended 

. quartered: (a) divided; (5) butchered; 
(c) lodged; (d) discovered 

. effects: (a) consequences; (d) influ- 
ences; (c) operates; (d) goods 

. seizures: (a) acts of taking possession; 
() a ship’s lashings; (c) disease par- 
oxysms; (d) violent outbursts 

. affirmation: (a) legal declaration; 
(b) denial; (c) agreement; (d) circum- 
stantial evidence 

. infamous: (a) praiseworthy; (b) de- 
testable; (c) noteworthy; (d) uninten- 
tional 

. indictment: (a) legal trial; (5) accusa- 
tion; (c) arrest; (d) release from jail 

. jeopardy: (a) chance; (6) possession; 
(c) peril; (d) punishment 

. due: (a) fee; (6) proper; (c) payable; 
(d) passage of time 

. compensation: (a) indemnity; (6) com- 
fort; (c) legal process; (d) seizure 


— 1 
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. impartial: (a) secret; (0) divided; 
(c) high type; (d) unbiased 

. ascertained: (a) determined; (b) made 
illegal; (c) discovered; (d) examined 

. confronted: (a) questioned by; () op- 
posed to; (c) imprisoned with; (d) 
faced with 

. compulsory: (a) compelling; (b) reason- 
able; (c) voluntary; (d) questionable 

. counsel: (a) religious aid; (0) presiding 
judge; (c) governing body; (d) legal 
advisers 

. controversy: (a) agreement; (b) dispute; 
(c) legal currency; (d) income tax 

. excessive: (a) monetary; (6) just; 
(c) property; (d) exorbitant 
enumeration: (a) naming; (0) restrict- 
ing; (c) suggesting; (d) rehearsing 

. construed: (a) arranged; (0) voted; 
(c) analyzed; (d) interpreted 

. disparage: (a) equalize; (b) depreciate; 
(c) ridicule; (¢d) denounce 

. delegated: (a) represented; (d) elected; 
(c) intrusted; (d) denied 


RICHARD CORBIN 


PEEKSKILL (N.Y.) HicH ScHOOL 


SHAKESPEARE WITHOUT PAIN 


“Do we have to read Shakespare?”’ 

The question always arises in every junior 
or senior English class I teach, partly be- 
cause, when I am ready to, I leave a volume 
of Shakespeare records within sight. 

“You will not be permitted to read Shake- 
speare in class,’’ I say, ‘“‘unless . . .” 

“Unless what?” 

‘*... unless at least 80 per cent of you 
vote to do so, unless you agree not to study 
the introduction, not to take any quizzes, to 
read footnotes only when you are curious, 
and to memorize only those passages you 
wish to. 

“You must also agree to read three or 
four scenes ahead each night, whether you 
understand them or not, and, when we have 
finished, to write a paper about some aspect 
of the play.” 

When I am especially eager to have the 
class read a Shakespearean play, I speak 


skeptically about their doing so. I argue that 
the plots are exceedingly melodramatic, in- 
volving murder, insanity, suicide, and adul- 
tery. I point out that the stories are unorigi- 
nal and that Shakespeare’s characters are 
often deplorably vulgar in speech. 

Only one class in the last two years—the 
time that these regulations have been in ef- 
fect—has voted to reject Shakespeare, and 
three classes have read more of the plays 
than ordinarily I would have assigned. In- 
deed, I am becoming surfeited with Macbeth 
and am beginning to look forward to the day 
when the copies will have worn out. 

The best thing to do with Shakespeare’s 
plays, I admit at the beginning, is not to 
read them but to produce them. With class 
periods of forty-five minutes each, we have 
not enough consecutive time to do that. 
Either one should produce a play well or 
not at all. The next best thing, and almost as 
much fun, is to go see them. If any of the 
plays in film or flesh come within forty 
miles of us, we do see them. 

The records and I, a third choice, alter- 
nately interpret the scenes. I can bear hav- 
ing my students half-mutilate the lines in a 
modern play, and I encourage them to read 
such parts aloud, but not Elizabethan blank 
verse. Perhaps I am little better than they, 
but in an attempt to improve my reading I 
have listened closely to every recording and 
performance I could reach. My audience, 
which is not wholly addicted to sparing my 
feelings, has at least not objected. 

When any of us feel like it, we pause to 
discuss the meanings of words, of lines, of 
scenes, or the motives and thoughts of char- 
acters, but I do not insist that we minutely 
analyze the plot. I try to keep the pace fair- 
ly fast and make possible enjoyment of the 
play as drama with meaning for our day. 

About 80 per cent of my students do en- 
joy Shakespeare, many of them to their con- 
siderable amazement. Three classes, after 
reading Macbeth, have requested Hamlet and 
have preferred it to the former. 

The papers my students write about the 
plays are poor, indifferent, and good, but 
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since I do not teach especially selected 
groups, the English of all my pupils is poor, 
indifferent, and good in about the same pro- 
portions as the papers on Shakespeare. 

I bar written summaries of the play. I an- 
nounce that papers may discuss the develop- 
ment of some one character or a pair of char- 
acters. They may be affirmative or negative 
criticisms of the play, provided they back up 
their claims in detail. They may take up a 
comparison of one of the characters with any 
well-known figure of the Twentieth Century. 
Pupils have written comparisons of Mac- 
beth with Hitler and Mussolini, of Lady 
Macbeth with Evita Peron. One or two have 
written about the witches as symbols of 
man’s hopes and fears. Members of groups 
that have read Caesar sometimes explain in 
a paper why they think they would, or 
would not, have supported Brutus against 
Caesar. 

What have we lost? No one has memo- 
rized Macbeth’s soliloquies or Polonius’ ad- 
vice to Laertes. No one knows much of any- 
thing about entwined plot and subplot, 
about rising action, points of crisis, and fall- 
ing action. No one has garnered any erudite 
information about the plays, their author, or 
the Elizabethan stage. 

But nearly all my pupils have discovered 
that they can enjoy Shakespeare, realize the 
three-dimensional quality of some of the 
characters, appreciate somewhat the music 
of Elizabethan writing, and are aware that 
the problems confronting Shakespeare’s 
more important characters were not con- 
fined to a distant century. Also they are 
ready to accept information about Shake- 
speare’s stage and life which previously they 
would have rejected. 

The method may not be the best, but I 
offer it for what it is worth to those who 
would prefer not to bury Elizabethan drama 
under a tedious classroom technique, but to 
let it display its life, depth, humor, and ex- 
citement. 

E. M. HoLMEs 


ELiswortH (ME.) Hicn ScHOOL 


TABLE 


PINCH-HITTING FOR THE 
GUIDANCE TEACHER 


If you teach in a school which has no 
guidance teacher, you may be interested in 
how I partially solved the problem last year. 

It was evident to me that my pupils, es- 
pecially my homeroom, needed more guid- 
ance than a full schedule would permit me to 
give them; so it seemed that the only time 
available was the homeroom period—half an 
hour every two weeks. The programs which 
they had planned had gradually degenerated 
into popularity contests, “Twenty Ques- 
tions,’”’ or ““Teakettle,” none of which served 
the purpose needed. 

Realizing that personalities are always in- 
teresting and that no personality interests a 
teen-ager as his own does, I talked over 
with the group the idea of using our home- 
room meeting time to discuss their own per- 
sonality problems. 

Each pupil made out a list of topics in 
which he was particularly interested or felt 
that he needed help. From these we selected 
our topics for discussion. These were: 


I. How to get along with the family 
A. Younger brothers and sisters 
B. Older brothers and sisters 
C. Parents 
D. How to convince Mom and Dad that 
the apron strings should be cut 
. The car 
A. How often should a juvenile expect to 
get it 
B. Parents’ rights 
C. Car courtesy 
1. Boy goes to door for date 
2. Not too many passengers for safety 
. How to be a better conversationalist 
. How to get along with outsiders 
A. Opposite sex 
B. Same sex 
. How to become more popular 
. Dating 
A. Double dating 
B. Blind dating 
C. Finances—when on a date 
D. Should you kiss your date good night 
on the first date? If not, when? 
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VII. How to get along with teachers 
A. What the pupil expects of teacher 
B. What the teacher expects of pupil 


As you can readily see, they were not foo 
concerned over whether they got along with 
teachers, for these topics are arranged in the 
order the class wished, and they were voted 
on and accepted as they are listed here. 

We used question boxes (unsigned ques- 
‘tions), panel discussions, stories like Doro- 
thy Thomas’ “The Car” and Mary E. Free- 
man’s “The Revolt of Mother,’ Blondes 
Prefer Gentlemen, and many of the teen-age 
pamphlets which are put out by the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The pupils prepared skits 
and pantomimes depicting various phases of 
interest, but I believe that the class really 
received more benefit from the frank discus- 
sions of problems and the reactions and sug- 
gestions made by other members of the 
group than from all the other things which 
were used. As our last program drew to a 
close, we were unanimous in regretting that 
we had only used it for one semester instead 
of the year. In fact, I was so “sold”’ on it, 
that I’ve consulted our new guidance teach- 
er, and she suggests that we try it again. 
Why don’t you? 

MarIE C. SENYARD 


Pine BiurF (ARK.) Junior HicH ScHOOL 


ENGLISH HARVEST 
[A QuARTER-CENTURY] 


How can we teachers grasp 
that which counts? 


An adult with a half-remembered face 
encounters with 

“Oh! You taught me...” 

“What did I teach you?”—should 
you raise the point and quest a fact... 
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A young woman: “To love Noyes’s High- 
wayman; 
yes, and to quote some Shakespeare.” 
A beribboned lad in uniform: “Thanks for 
‘Cowards die many times before their 
deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but 
once.’ ” 
An office girl: “To spell 
syllable by syllable.” 
A horny-handed son of toil: 
“To do each day’s work each day!” 
A slim girl who it seemed had 
cut but late the apron strings: 
“To look one in the eye and say, 
‘I’m sorry; I was wrong... .’” 
And one: “To love America! Remember 
‘Breathes there a man with soul so 
Pe oa 
(I don’t recall him at all.) 
Another: ‘‘To love a joke or anecdote, 
and pass it on.”’ (He was inclined to be 
rotund, even at fifteen.) 
A tall, somewhat owlish chap with 
a portable typewriter: “To pick and 
choose 
each word as if it were an apple 
on a tray—you said.” 
(Heavens, is he trying to write??) 
Etcetera. 


Not “the lesson” nor 
the topic 
but what we are 
and what 
we stand for 
really 
counts. 
REID IRVING 


Currron Park Junror HicH# 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





Current English Forum 


Conducted by the NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH! 


OUGHTN’T AND HADN’T OUGHT 


In College English, VII (April, 1952), 
398-99, Miss Margaret M. Bryant dis- 
cussed the negative forms of ought and 
reached the conclusion any South Carolinian 
would reach—that oughin’t is a much more 
natural form than hadn’t ought. The records 
of the Linguistic Atlas and associated proj- 
ects give us further evidence on which we 
may base our judgments. A full discussion 
of the data from the Atlantic Seaboard is 
found in E. Bagby Atwood’s A Survey of 
Verb Forms in the Eastern United States; this 
is a summary of his conclusions and an in- 
terpretation of data from England and from 
the Middle West as covered by the’ regional 
surveys under A. H. Marckwardt and 
Harold B. Allen. 

Along the Atlantic Seaboard otughtn’t is 
practically universal south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line and in Pennsylvania south of the 
New England settlements in the northern- 
most counties. It was recorded from about 
half the informants interviewed in New 
Jersey but is very rare in New York State 
and in New England. Only 6 New Yorkers\(3 
in New York City) of 160 interviewed and 
only 18 New Englanders of 416 offered 
the phrase spontaneously or used it in con- 
versation. Since 5 of the 18 New Englanders 
who used oughin’t were cultured informants, 
it probably has some social standing in that 
section; but 5 of the 6 New Yorkers who 
used it were of the most old-fashioned type. 
Farther west, oughtn’t is very rare in Michi- 
gan (1 occurrence), slightly less rare in 
Wisconsin (6 occurrences, mostly in the 
Mississippi Valley and in the southern coun- 


1 Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp 
Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, Russell Thomas, John J. Winburne, and 
Harlen M. Adams. 


ties), and fairly common in the southern 
counties of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
though not nearly so commonas in the Mid- 
land and Southern areas of the Atlantic 
Seaboard. 

Hadn’t ought, on the other hand, is char- 
acteristically a northern form, found almost 
exclusively in New England, the Hudson 
Valley, and settlements derivative from 
those areas. Except for the very conserva- 
tive area between Chesapeake Bay and the 
Neuse River, North Carolina, there are 
hardly half-a-dozen instances of hadn’t ought 
south of the Mason-Dixon Line. However, 
early settlements from New England have 
made hadn’t ought common in southern New 
Jersey. A majority of Michigan and Wis- 
consin informants use it, as one would expect 
from the New York and New England ori- 
gins of the earliest settlements in these 
states. Thanks to the important New Eng- 
land settlements in the Western Reserve and 
the Marietta area, hadn’t ought seems to 
occur throughout Ohio; it occurs relatively 
far south in Indiana and Illinois, even in 
communities of southern derivation. In the 
Upper Mississippi Valley it appears to be 
relatively less common than in New Eng- 
land or New York State but is still more fre- 
quent than oughin’t. Informants who hesi- 
tate to use hadn’t ought seldom replace it 
with oughin’t but either substitute shouldn’t 
or use the uncontracted ought not. Except for 
the South, where it is clearly a relic, hadn’t 
ought is not restricted to any social group; in 
New England, New York State, and the 
Middle West it is used by many cultured 
informants.? 


2 Some cultured speakers who do not use hadn’t 
ought apparently have it as an underlying form, 
which is reflected in the statement-question expect- 
ing an affirmative answer: J ought to do 1t, hadn’t I? 
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In the folk speech of southern England, 
both oughtn’t and hadn’t ought were recorded 
for the Atlas. Oughtn’t occurs 7 times, in 
records from Middlesex, Cambridge, 
Worcester, Leicester, Rutland, and Lincoln; 
hadn’t ought 19 times, from Kent, Sussex, 
Somerset, Gloucester, Oxford, Warwick, 
Northampton, Buckingham, Bedford, and 
Huntington. In East Anglia the prevailing 
form is don’t ought (14 occurrences); in the 
southern and southwestern counties didn’t 
ought (15 occurrences, plus one in Suffolk) ; 
1 Lincoln informant uses both don’t ought 
and didn’t ought, with a difference in time. 
The American records so far contain no 
examples of don’t ought and only 4 of didn’t 
ought (2 in New England, 1 in northern 
Illinois, 1 in northern Michigan), plus 5 of 
Shouldn’t ought (Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
central Illinois, and southern Ontario), 1 of 
hadn’t oughtn’t (central Indiana), and 1 of 
oughtn’t ought (eastern North Carolina). Oc- 
casionally, one encounters had oughin’t. 

In the preliminary investigation of the 
speech of the Maritime Provinces, Henry M. 
Alexander did not elicit this item from all 
informants. Of those from whom he re- 
corded it, 7 used oughtn’t, 2 hadn’t ought, 6 
didn’t ought, and 1 should ought to not. From 
6 informants in southern New Brunswick, 
including a cultured informant, Guy S. 
Lowman recorded only hadn’t ought. 
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The affirmative ought or had ought was 
systematically investigated only in the mid- 
dle and South Atlantic States, though occa- 
sional examples were recorded in New Eng- 
land. From the evidence it appears that had 
ought is much more restricted than hadn’t 
ought, both geographically and socially. It 
octurs only in eastern North Carolina and 
in the New England settlement area within 
the areas where hadn’t ought occurs, but it is 
far less common; none of those who were re- 
corded as using it were cultured informants. 
One informant in eastern Ontario and an- 
other in eastern North Carolina used should 
ought. 

The evidence suggests that in evaluating 
hadn’t ought and oughtn’t we are dealing with 
regional variants rather than with social 
variants. While each of us is naturally pre- 
disposed in favor of the form we grew up 
with, there is nothing to be gained by stig- 
matizing the other form as substandard or 
spending a great deal of time on the prob- 
lem. If a student comes to college using one 
of these variants, it is almost certainly in 
good standing in his community; and, if he 
doesn’t use it, he needs to learn only that it 
is part of the language habits of people as 
well educated as he is. 


RAVEN I. McDavip, Jr. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Andre Roch, leader of the recent Swiss attempt to climb Mt. Everest, 
was lecturing not long ago in London. He began by asking his audience to 
be indulgent toward his English. “It is a language I do not speak very 
well,” he said, “since I learnt it in the United States.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 





Report and Summary 


NCTE Election Notice 


In accordance with the constitution of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the Board of Directors at its meeting last Thanksgiving Day 
chose Paul Farmer, Helene W. Hartley, Helen K. Mackintosh, Mark 
Neville, and Dora V. Smith as a Nominating Committee to propose of- 
ficers for 1954. Through Paul Farmer, the chairman, the committee offers 
these nominees: 

For President: Lou LABRANT, New York University 
For First Vice-President: JoHN GERBER, State University of Iowa 
For Second Vice-President: JOSEPH MERSAND, Long Island City High School, 

New York City 
For Secretary-Treasurer:’ W. WILBUR HATFIELD, 8110 South Halsted, Chicago 
For Directors-at-Large: RICHARD A. MEADE, University of Virginia; Kart DYKE- 

MA, Youngstown College; MILACENT Grimes OcvirK, Ithaca, New York, 

High School; HELEN F. Otson, Queen Anne High School, Seattle, 

Washington; WANDA RoBERTSON, University of Utah; Lorretta SCHEERER, 

Redondo Beach, California, High School. 


ag ts eee eeemes eee 


This slate will be presented for action at the meeting of the Board next 
November. Other nomination(s) may be made by petition(s) signed by 
twenty Directors of the Council and presented to the Secretary of the 
Council, with the written consent of the nominee(s), before August 16. 
When Mr. Farmer moves the election of the committee’s nominees, other 
nominations may be made by members of the Board. 


About Education 


A STUDY OF THE EDUCATION OF 
women is sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil on Education and financed by the Ellis 
L. Phillips Foundation. A commission, with 
Esther Lloyd-Jones of the University of 
Pennsylvania as chairman and Althea K. 
Hottel of the same institution as director, 
will conduct the study by compilation of 
known facts, research, pilot studies, etc. 


THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSO- 
ciation has for several years arranged free 
advertising of U.S. Savings Bonds in a ma- 
jority of the weekly and monthly periodi- 
cals. The English Journal has not joined in 
this donation of display space, but not be- 
cause it does not believe in thrift or fails to 


realize that the less money our government 
is compelled to borrow from banks the less 
currency will be in circulation and the less 
inflation will occur to reduce the pur- 
chasing power of teachers’ fixed salaries. 
Two things teachers of English can do: (1) 
They can invest their meager savings 
promptly in Savings Bonds, which pay bet- 
ter than time deposits in banks. (2) They 
can encourage classes, especially of seniors, 
to include the matter of thrift and invest- 
ment in some consumer or similar unit. 


MOST PERSONS FAMILIAR WITH IN- 
struction in good high schools and in the 


1 The Executive Committee is proposing consti- 
tutional amendments which will abolish this office. 
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early years of college agree that these are not 
well articulated. There is repetition, with 
loss of valuable time and invaluable student 
interest; there are also some worth-while 
learnings omitted. Last month we reported 
two studies, financed by the Ford Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, trying in 
different ways to eliminate the repetition 
and get bright students through college 
earlier. In the February NEA Journal Paul 
Elicker, executive secretary of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
recommends that any shortening of educa- 
tion should be through reduction of the 
length of collegiate preprofessional training. 
Enrichment of curriculum and of courses al- 
ready in the curriculum will best meet the 
needs of bright youngsters of high school 
age, he thinks. 


AT THE NCTE ANNUAL DINNER IN 
Boston last Thanksgiving time several per- 
sons saluted the New England Association 
of Teachers of English, starting its second 
half-century of service. Marion C. Sheridan, 
former NCTE president and now president 
of the NEATE, responded for that associa- 
tion, recounting swiftly the many activities 
and intellectual movements in the society’s 
fifty-year history. Many outside New Eng- 
land will find this story of interest. It is 
printed in full in the English Leaflet for 


January. 


ATTACKS UPON UNESCO SEEM TO 
arise partly from the same motives that 
produce attacks upon freedom to discuss 
controversial issues in the schoolroom and 
also the loyalty oaths. Fear, almost panic, 
in the face of the unfathomable Communist 
policies is natural. Those not accustomed to 
political thinking or perhaps to much gen- 
eralized thinking of any sort are likely to 
turn to immediate and radical action. Igno- 
rance—not illiteracy or lack of schooling, 
but ignorance of sociological and political 
principles—is too common for our national 
safety. Patrons opposed to UNESCO or in 
favor of the oaths and loyalty probes (some 
of which are witch hunts) have a right to in- 
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sist that the schools shall not conduct propa- 
ganda for UNESCO or against oaths. Open 
and informative discussion of such issues is, 
however, entirely within the rights of any 
teacher of English and/or social studies and 
of his students. Belief in democracy must 
assume that the majority when they know 
the facts will make the right decisions. 


THE (NEA) COMMISSION FOR THE 
Defense of Democracy through Education 
reports in Bulletin 47 the Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court decision against that state’s 
loyalty-oath law. Bulletin 48 reports that 
the congressional committees are starting to 
“probe” the foundations. We pointed out 
last month that Strengthening Democracy, 
published by the Board of Education of 
New York City, is openly attacking “‘fal- 
lacies of association” and supporting 
UNESCO. 


“THE CLASSIFICATION AND PUNC- 
tuation of the Conjunction ‘For,’” by 
Henry L. Wilson, appears in the December 
American Speech. After demolishing the ar- 
guments that for is a co-ordinating conjunc- 
tion, Wilson shows that, when a sentence 
containing a clause introduced by for is 
changed to indirect quotation, the other (in- 
dependent) clause is preceded by that but 
that for is neither preceded nor followed by 
this sign of noun clauses—its clause is obvi- 
ously subordinate. He also shows that the 
co-ordinate conjunctions may connect two 
subordinate sentence elements of equal rank 
—phrases, for instance—but that for can- 
not. He concludes that for is a subordinate 
conjunction. 

He thinks—mistakenly, we believe—that 
for as a conjunction is always preceded by a 
comma. We agree that it should be, in order 
to show that it is not a preposition, and we 
agree that no further rule or explanation 
about it is necessary for ordinary students. 


TEACHERS INTERESTED IN COR- 
relation of English and social studies will 
find some suggestions in two papers in the 
Scholastic Teacher for March 4. Social 
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studies teacher Harold M. Long “looks” at 
English, and English teacher Hardy R. 
Finch “looks” at social studies. Some col- 
laboration and division of labor in teaching 
vocabulary and spelling and timing of some 
literature to parallel some social studies 
topics are the most important ideas. 


THOSE WHO PLAN THE TEACHING 
of reading in the high school should know 
how much and what kinds of reading go on 
by the adults in their communities, say 
Ray H. Simpson and Kenneth L. Camp. In 
the School Review for February they follow 
up this statement by explaining one method 
of “Diagnosing Community Reading.” 


“CORE” PROGRAMS CONTINUE TO 
command the attention of principals and 
superintendents. The January issue of Edu- 
cation is devoted to this topic. Teachers, a 
librarian, a principal, and a dean discuss 
their experiences with this innovation. All 
the writers are from junior high schools in 
Miami. 

The growth of this type of curriculum in 
New York City is sketched in the January 
High Points by Katharine W. Hauber. 
Though she believes in this type of curricu- 
lum, she tries to limit herself to a statement 
of the facts and omits all discussion of its 
advantages. 


“SOME OF THE BEST ILLINOIS HIGH 
School Prose of 1952” has been selected by 
Margaret Newman from offerings of schools 
all over the state and fills the [/linois Eng- 
lish Bulletin for February. 


IN THE FEBRUARY BULLETIN OF 
the Kansas Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish Jean Bailey recounts convincingly how 
she overcame the prejudice of students who 
were to study essays with her. First she read 
to them Leacock’s ‘Decline of the Drama.” 
They were surprised to find this very enjoy- 
able and asked if there were more like it. 
She gave them Milne’s “Autumn.” Then 
they were ready to read for themselves, but 
no books were made available until the next 
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morning. After a few suggestions of par- 
ticular essays they would probably like, 
they were allowed to browse in essay collec- 
tions. The third day they worked out gen- 
eral theory about essays. The fourth day 
they were sent strolling, with directions to 
look for anything intriguing or significant 
and to take notes. The fifth period they 
(willingly) wrote about the item of the day 
before which had most possibilities. At the 
end of the hour they were told they almost 
had written essays. At home and in later 
hours these were completed. The students 
no longer fear or dislike essays. 


WHETHER TO DIAGRAM  SEN- 
tences is discussed again in the February 
Clearing House by Don M. Wolfe. His title, 
“Diagramming: Trust Your Own Experi- 
ence, Not Theories,” summarizes his article. 
He cays there is no experimental evidence to 
prove that diagramming is or is not an 
economical and effective method of teaching 
grammar. He explicitly avoids debating the 
value of teaching grammar, but he obvious- 
ly feels that systematic grammar should be 
taught. 


“READY-MADE AUDIENCES FOR 
Speech Contests,’ by William S. Tacey, 
appears in the same magazine. He suggests 
various community organizations as audi- 
ences for the finals in school-wide or grade- 
wide contests. The preliminaries would oc- 
cur in classes. 


“DESCRIPTIVE LINGUISTICS AND 
the Teaching of English,” an address by 
Robert A. Hall, Jr., at the fifth annual Con- 
ference on Communication at the University 
of Wisconsin, July 15, 1952, is printed in 
Education for February. As a parent, Hall is 
disturbed by the traditional untruths about 
the English language which conscientious 
teachers tell his children. Linguists now 
know much more about language than we 
formerly did. Study of other languages, 
especially of some which have structures 
quite different from that of European 
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tongues, helped them to see English with 
fresh eyes and to realize that its grammar 
often diverges from that of Latin. Than is 
clearly a preposition like after and before, as 
is evident in “John, than whom no one is 
more likeable, is my brother.” Then the ob- 
jection to “He is taller than me” disappears. 
Than I is also defensible, because than, after, 
and before often introduce clauses. 

Again, gender and number are not neces- 
sarily the same concepts in different lan- 
guages. When the telephone operator says 
“They don’t answer,” the so-called plural 
form is merely a pronoun without sex refer- 
ence—quite without number significance. 
The same is true when it refers to somebody, 
everybody, and other indefinites. 

Hall would have first-graders taught 
phonics and even some phonetics. Later he 
would describe language and tell who and 
where variant forms are used, avoiding 
labels of “right” and “wrong,” trying to add 
new usages rather than to eradicate the 
usages we think substandard, because the 
proscription policy tears down the already 
acquired competence in communication and 
destroys confidence and interest. 

Hall makes several other points difficult 
to state clearly in our space. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BOOK PROJECTS, 
culled from The Wonderful World of Books, 
appear in the Publishers’ Weekly for January 
10. They are such as suggesting that a 
church have a library, if it does not already; 
following book programs on radio and tele- 
vision and writing commendatory letters to 
the stations; organizing a book pool among 
fellow-employees; providing books for hos- 
pitals; organizing a book fair or a play-read- 
ing group. For a review of The Wonderful 
World of Books see page 287. 


TWO EDUCATIONAL  BENEVO- 
lences overseas are open to those who have 
funds available after supporting domestic 
charities. 

1. The NEA Representative Assembly 
jast summer indorsed the Overseas Teacher 
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Relief Fund and recommended that it be 
used in part “to help meet the needs of 
teachers in Korea for food, clothing, and 
educational equipment.’ This fund is col- 
lected and managed by the NEA. 

2. CARE, which has been well adver- 
tised, has a special English-Language In- 
struction Package, which costs $10.00. De- 
tails may be secured from Care Book 
Program, 20 Broad Street, New York 5. 


STIMULATIVE OF INTERNATIONAL 
understanding and of interest both to stu- 
dent and to teacher is a recent series of three 
articles, “Youth and the World,” in Holiday 
(January-March). Reporters interviewed 
twenty-three typical young people in four- 
teen countries (both Asian and European 
but none of them Iron Curtain countries) 
and recorded their ways of living and their 
attitudes toward life and toward world 
problems. Colored and _ black-and-white 
photographs are used profusely for visual 
illustration. Major characteristics which all 
these young people seem to share in common 
are their belief and faith in the United Na- 
tions, their rejection of violence as a means 
to change, their lack of juvenile illusion,and 
their respect for the individual. ‘““Youth of 
1953 speaks for the dignity of the human 
person.” 


“THE DILEMMA IN MODERN EDU- 
cation” (January National and English Re- 
view) is defined by T. L. Jarman as a choice 
between selecting children of superior in- 
telligence and training them as an intellec- 
tual elite or—in answer to egalitarian claims 
of the age—providing for all a common and 
equal education. He thinks that much fruit- 
less argument has gone on both in Britain 
and in America because the word ‘‘educa- 
tion” is used for two different processes, for 
general elementary and social training and 
for the severe intellectual discipline of the 
few. He thinks both are important, and, if 
we stop confusing them, we may be able to 
make a proper start toward meeting the 
needs of all. 
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IN “DEMOCRACY AND PRIVATE 
Education” (winter Pacific Spectator) Lynn 
White, Jr., president of Mills College, takes 
issue with the point of view of President 
Conant of Harvard that “the greater the 
proportion of our youth who attend inde- 
pendent schools, the greater the threat to 
our democratic unity.” He thinks that in a 
world “which is being smothered by the 
fungus-like growth of the state”—a process 
from which America is not immune—the 
mere fact of their freedom has a positive 
value scarcely conceivable in the past. He 
believes that “if we are to combat the 
world-wide tendencies toward the building 
of a monolithic society,” it is of supreme im- 
portance that we retain our private schools, 
colleges, and universities—even Harvard— 
“not merely as outmoded curiosities, but as 
palpitating centers of freedom and cantan- 
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kerousness.” A specific illustration of his 
thesis that independent schools can help to 
guard freedom of thought just because they 
are independent is implicit in current con- 
trasting attitudes toward information about 
the United Nations. In Los Angeles the 
Board of Education has banned from the 
public schools the use of all materials relat- 
ing to the United Nations, but Verde Valley 
College, an independent preparatory school 
at Sedona, Arizona, is this spring taking 
fifty students of high school age on a three- 
week field trip to Mexico so that they may 
study at first hand the United Nations pro- 
gram for undeveloped countries. The trip is 
a highlight of a new integrated study of the 
United Nations launched by the school this 
semester and is designed to give the students 
“on-the-spot” insight into international and 
cultural problems. 


About Literature 


THE BOLLINGEN PRIZE IN POETRY 
has been awarded by Yale University Li- 
brary to Archibald MacLeish for Collected 
Poems, 1917-1952 and to William Carlos 
Williams for his entire work. Each poet will 
receive the full $1,000 prize. MacLeish had 
already received the 1952 National Book 
Award for Poetry, as reported under ‘“‘New 
Books” in our April issue, and Williams had 
received it in 1950. The Bollingen judges 
were Leonard Bacon, chairman, Louise 
Bogan, Malcolm Cowley, Richard Eberhart, 
and Winfield Townley Scott; they were, of 
course, ineligible for the prize. If MacLeish 
receives the Pulitzer Prize this year, he will 
equal the clean-sweep record set by Mari- 
anne Moore last year. The choice of two 
poets as different as MacLeish and Williams 
is evidence of considerable catholicity of 
taste. 

The Newbery Medal for ‘“‘the most dis- 
tinguished story for children published in 
1952” was awarded to Ann Nolan Clark. 
Her 1952 book is Secret of the Andes, pub- 
lished by Viking. 


BRITISH BOOKS OF THE MONTH IS 
a periodical somewhat similar to American 
Bookseller’s Monthly and Publisher’s Weekly. 
It reviews the new books fully enough for a 
discriminating reader to know whether he is 
interested and in a supplement lists “Books 
To Come” with brief annotations. British 
Book Centre, Inc., 122 East Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York 22. 


A UNIVERSAL COPYRIGHT CONVEN- 
tion has been drafted by UNESCO and 
signed by representatives of thirty-six na- 
tions. If the governments ratify this conven- 
tion, the copyright situation will be greatly 
improved. Each state will give works copy- 
righted in the others the same protection it 
gives those of its own nationals. The conven- 
tion makes “‘wise and equitable provisions 
for translation.” UNESCO is to act as 
secretariat for the Intergovernmental Com- 
mission which is to supervise its application. 


NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY AN- 
nounces that it has sold a total of 30,000,000 
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copies of books by Erskine Caldwell. It also 
says that sales of the first two issues of New 
World Writing—somewhat like New Direc- 
tions (I to X) and Cross Section of some 
years ago—add up to more than 250,000. So 
the “‘little magazine” editorial policy has 
been transferred to a semiannual publication 
with mass circulation. The Odyssey is a lead- 
ing seller at $0.35. 


TWO PUBLISHERS, RANDOM HOUSE 
and another, are now starting to place a 
one-page biographical sketch of the author 
on the back page of each book. The idea was 
suggested by Charles T. Duncan, of Oregon 
State College. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON FIGURES 
largely in the winter issue of American Liter- 
ature. The lead article by William T. Staf- 
ford describes his friendship of more than 
thirty years with that amazing triumvirate, 
Henry James, Senior, and his more famous 
sons, Henry, Jr., and William. All three 
conducted extensive correspondence and 
lengthy conversation with the sage of Con- 
cord, and these have been duly explored by 
Mr. Stafford. To James pére, the theologian, 
Emerson was ‘a divine manifestation’’; to 
Henry, the novelist, he was a moral philoso- 
pher; to William, the philosopher, he was a 
supreme artist—but to all three, collectively 
and individually, Emerson also represented 
the whole man. That Emerson as a public 
lecturer, however, was not always received 
with Jamesian reverence is disclosed by 
C. E. Schorer in “Emerson and the Wiscon- 
sin Lyceum.” Between 1854 and 1867 
Emerson delivered in Wisconsin twenty- 
three lectures. Schorer has examined the 
contemporary news records, and from these 
it appears that public reaction to Emerson’s 
talks ranged al] the way from idolatry to 
extreme rancor. Nevertheless, and perhaps 
because of it, he played a recognizable part 
in the cultural life of the Wisconsin of that 
period. The text of five of Emerson’s letters 
is also presented for the first time by Ken- 
neth Walter Cameron. 
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NUMEROUS THEORIES ABOUT THE 
origins of metaphysical poetry have been 
advanced since the appearance of Sir 
Herbert Grierson’s monumental edition of 
Donne’s poems in 1912. In the winter issue 
of Modern Philology Joseph Mazzeo reviews 
these modern theories against the perspec- 
tives provided by the sixteenth- and sev- 
enteenth-century critics themselves. At the 
time of the metaphysical movement no 
English critics were writing for contempo- 
rary comment, so Mazzeo goes to Italian 
and Portuguese sources. From these he cites 
evidence to show that the metaphysical 
poets and their contemporaries possessed a 
view of the world founded on unusual 
analogy and that their habits of thought 
prepared them for finding and accepting the 
most heterogeneous analogies. Their concep- 
tion of a poet was that of a person having 
special gifts for perceiving the “unity of dis- 
similars,”’ that is, for making heterogeneous 
analogies. Thus, to them, a poet was one 
who discovered and expressed the universal 
analogies binding the world together. These 
ideas, according to Mazzeo, were taken up 
by the theorists of the seventeenth century 
who employed them as a basis for a poetic 
which justified the practice of the meta- 
physical poets in making recondite and 
heterogenous analogies and in using mun- 
dane and learned images. 


THE ECLAT WITH WHICH ERNEST 
Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea has 
been received has naturally induced fresh 
interest in both the man and his work. Re- 
cently, perhaps because of the novel’s initial 
publication in a mass-circulation magazine, 
articles on Hemingway have appeared in 
very different types of periodicals. These 
range from “Hemingway and History,” by 
John McCormick, in the winter Western Re- 
view and “No Money for the Kingfish,” by 
Charles A. Fenton, in the American Quarter- 
ly to Sam Boal’s “Hemingway: The Man” 
in Park East, reprinted in the March Maga- 
zine Digest, and another of the same title by 
Ellis Whitfield in Why, The Magazine of 
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Popular Psychology. (See also “ “Technique’ 
in Hemingway,” by Joseph Beaver, in the 
March College English.) Boal’s article is an 
urbane biographical sketch. Whitfield’s 
main concern is to explain the puzzling con- 
trast between Hemingway’s sensitivity as a 
creative artist and his zest for blood, gore, 
and death. Fenton narrows his field to the 
study of the prize-fight stories to show that 
professionalism has always been very im- 
portant to Hemingway, who is a man witha 
high sense of craft; and McCormick reviews 
all Hemingway’s writings to the point that 
his feeling for history (Hemingway is “a 
self-conscious social historian’) and the use 
to which he has put the American literary 
tradition are reasons for seeing Hemingway 
first as an artist. Taken together, these last 
three articles provide an interesting study of 
the evolutionary development of Heming- 
way’s attitude toward violence. Whitfield, 
in a lively but not sensational analysis of the 
relationship between his life and work, 
makes the point that the groundbed for 
Hemingway’s preoccupation with virile pur- 
suits was laid in his childhood when he and 
his father took to the woods and to hunting 
to escape the cultural pressures of feminine 
society in Oak Park and, more especially, 
his mother’s insistence that he play the 
cello. (His cello-playing, however, aroused 
his creative abilities as well as his masculine 
rebellion.) In addition to hunting, another 
facet of the rebellion was a course in boxing 
lessons while he was still in high school, and 
subsequent experience in the ring. Fenton 
describes the synthesis of Hemingway’s 
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knowledge of boxing with his integrity as a 
literary craftsman, making the point that 
his participation in sports was prompted in 
part by his desire to be able to write of them 
with the intimacy of the practitioner. Thus 
he quotes Hemingway as saying, “One 
simply doesn’t write from guesswork. You 
must find out all you can about something, 
then record it as honestly and minutely as 
possible.” McCormick discusses the subject 
of violence on a more philosophical level. 
Hemingway, he says, “is not a muscular 
athlete who has got around to writing some 
readable though annoying books.” He 
searches out violence, not for its own sake, 
but “because ours is a time of violence, and 
because in portraying violence he can show 
us ourselves more accurately and more 
artfully.” 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO HERMANN 
Hesse was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. At that time he was almost un- 
known in this country. Since then, several of 
his works have been translated into English 
and published either here or in Britain. In 


the winter Western Review Harvey Gross 
discusses Hesse’s major novels and describes 
his place in German fiction as midway be- 
tween Kafka and Mann, less “naturalistic” 
than Mann and with a more controlled 
sense of literary form than Kafka. For the 
general reader and for world literature stu- 
dents, this is a good introductory article to 
the fiction of iesse. An English translation 
of Hesse’s essay on Dostoevski will be pub- 
lished in the spring Western Review. 





New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


THE SECOND HAPPIEST DAY. By Joun 
PHILLIPS. Harper. $3.75. 


On the dust jacket is the picture of a heavy 
gold wedding ring. Time: about 1920 to the 
present. Gus Taylor, a middle-class thirteen- 
year-old orphan boy, entered through a scholar- 
ship an exclusive New England academy. 
George Marsh III, who was favored by the 
gods, became his friend. A flashback method 
presents the boys and their academy life. Time 
passed. Came Harvard and World War II. The 
method and manner of writing are mature for a 
twenty-eight-year-old author. There are sig- 
nificant conversations and riotous cocktail par- 
ties. Though convincing in a jazz-age way as 
young people and older playboys—and play- 
girls—swarm through the pages, many readers 
will feel that even among the overprivileged 
some young men and women have ideals. Sex is 
stressed but is not a major issue; the abundant 
life is not stressed. There will be murmurs of 
“Fitzgerald.” It is not a pleasant book, but you 
want to read it. February Book-of-the-Month- 
Club choice. 


THE EASTER PARTY. By V. SACKVILLE- 
West. Doubleday. $3.00. 


That was a queer marriage! Sir Walter 
Mortibois explained very carefully to Rose that 
he wanted to marry her—did not love her and 
never expected to love her. He was a famous 
lawyer of great integrity. After some years of 
quiet satisfaction, they gave an Easter party at 
their beautiful country estate: a typical English 
house party. Things happened. Characters, 
scenes, servants, and climax are presented with 
skill and adroitness. 


DEATH PLAYS THE GRAMOPHONE. By 
MARJORIE STAFFORD. Macmillan. $2.50. 


The author is an American, but she has spent 
much time abroad. This is a story of murder and 
intrigue. The setting is Brussels and Paris. A 
distinguished criminologist solves the crime. 
Many clues and nonclues are followed, and, of 


course, the unexpected happens. A first-rate de- 
tective story; quite thrilling. 


THE INTRUDER. By HELEN Fow Ler. Mor- 
row. $3.00. 


A study of war’s aftermath—disturbed men- 
tality. Paul Quentin has never recovered men- 
tally from his imprisonment by the Japs, and he 
has a murderous obsession. He is taken into a 
sympathetic Austrian home, where he is wel- 
comed as a friend. Throughout the novel he is 
driven by his sadistic affliction and brings sor- 
row and trouble to all with whom he comes in 
contact. Literary Guild March selection. 


SEA FEVER: EXCITEMENT ON SAILING 
SHIPS. By A. H. Rasmussen. Crowell. 
$3.00. 


The introduction is a tale of a shipwreck 
when a fourteen-ton ketch struck a “black, 
slimy, sinister rock,” with the author aboard 
alone. That was in 1949. He had loved the sea 
since his first experience on a coaster collier 
when he was fourteen. He still loves it, and his 
book is based upon his lifetime of experience on 
sailing vessels. For teen-agers and all readers 
who like adventure, danger, excitement. 


THE SEA ROBBERS. By FRank CRriIspP. 
Coward McCann. $2.75. 


A ship carrying a valuable pearl shipment 
was robbed and sunk by men masquerading as 
passengers. An accomplice in an ex-service 
motor torpedo boat aided the robbers. There 
are other sea robberies. The author, who in his 
years of sailing has had such experiences, writes 
convincingly of life on and under the sea. 


THE PETRIFIED PLANET. By FLETCHER 
Pratt, H. BEAM Piper, and JupITH MEr- 
RILL. ‘‘A Twayne Science-Fiction Triplet.” 
Twayne Publishing Co. $2.95. 


A scientist, one of the discoverers of sulfa, 
gives a description of a completely new world 
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NEW BOOKS 


which might be found. He has a theory of what 
the chemistry, biology, astronomy, etc., might 
be like. The basic ingredient could be silicon. 
Using his ideas, three well-known science-fiction 
authors write stories of war, emotions, in- 
trigue, politics, spies, etc., as people might ex- 
perience them in this highly developed society 
of the scientists’ imagination. 


NEW RUSSIAN STORIES. Translated by 
B. G. GUERNEY. New Directions. $3.75. 


An anthology of short stories by the great 
Russian writers. Tolstoi, Gorki, and others are 
represented. Varied in mood and theme, they 
have been selected to display contributions, 
esthetic and technical, made by Russian au- 
thors. 


A MODERN REPERTORY. Edited by 
HARLAN HATCHER. Harcourt. Pp. 714. $2.75. 


Intended as a text for college courses, but a 
desirable item for the play-reader’s bookshelf. 
Each play is preceded by a sketch of the author, 
which helps, but does not determine, interpreta- 
tion. The plays: Candida, Juno and the Paycock, 
Ah Wilderness! Madwoman of Chaillot, Billy 
Budd, and Venus Observed. 


YEAR’S BEST SCIENCE-FICTION NOV- 
ELS. Edited by Everett F. BLeILer and 
T. E. Dixty. Fell. $3.50. 


Second annual volume of full-length science- 
fiction novels. The Introduction analyzes trends 
in the science-fiction field. 


KING AROO. By Jack Kent. Doubleday. 
$1.00. 


The comic strip featuring the King of My- 
opia now syndicated in twenty or more news- 
papers and soon to appear on television. For 
young and older readers and good for many 
laughs. Introduction by Gilbert Seldes. 196 


pages. 


A BOOK OF MODERN GHOSTS. Edited by 
Cyntuia Asguitu. Scribner. $3.00. 


Nineteen contemporary ghost stories by 
well-known authors. Introduction by Elizabeth 
Bowen. 


CHILDREN ARE BORED ON SUNDAY. By 
JEAN STAFFORD. Harcourt. $3.00. 
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By the author of The Catherine Wheel. Em- 
phasis is upon character and ideal. 


THE LAUGHING MATTER. By WILLIAM 
SAROYAN. Doubleday. $3.00. 


The family, parents, and little brother and 
sister had come to the old house in the vineyard 
to spend their vacation. Something was wrong; 
the children felt it. The children, their suffering, 
curiosity, and emotions, are portrayed with 
compassion. The mother is an enigma; the mar- 
riage seems doomed. Tragedy strikes. A very 
emotional analysis of several unusual people. 
Seemingly a simple tale, but powerfully told. It 
is not a laughing matter. 


FAR FROM THE CUSTOMARY SKIES. By 
WARREN EysTER. Random House. $3.75. 


The twenty-eight-year-old author enlisted in 
the Navy in World War II and served on a 
destroyer. He writes of men and life on a de- 
stroyer. It is a horrifying book, about horrible 
people who can sometimes be brave—braver 
perhap than nice people can be. Somewhat like 
From Here to Eternity. It is to be hoped that 
war-makers read it. 


SPACE SERVICE. Edited by ANDRE NorTON. 
World. $2.50. 


“Twenty years ago science-fiction predicted 
radar, atomic energy, rockets. Now it offers the 
stars unlimited.” Ten stories written by leading 
authorities on the subject. These are popular 
with both teen-agers and adults. 


THE BOYDS OF BLACK RIVER. By 
WALTER D. Epmonps. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 


The Boyds were horse-lovers and at the be- 
ginning of the automobile age were quite dis- 
gusted with people who turned to cars. The 
Boyds lived in Upstate New York, had many 
relatives, friends, and retainers. Quite different 
in atmosphere from the author’s historical nov- 
els, but pleasing. 


LANDFALL. By HELEN 
McCann. $3.50. 


The second wife of a Columbia professor was 
a publishing executive, absorbed in her career. 
Her husband’s serious illness made her question 
career versus family. It is written graciously 
with no intention of arousing criticism against 
women who work. 


Hutt. Coward- 
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EARLY AND LATE TESTAMENT. By 
STANLEY BurRNsHAW. Dial. Pp. 98. $2.50. 


The title piece is a long life-philosophy poem 
in nine parts, in which pessimism contends with 
hopeful resolution and finally is rejected. The 
author, president of Dryden Press, in an un- 
usually thoughtful and frank preface explains 
that poets wish to be clear but must often choose 
between obscurity (for most readers) and truth, 
and that sometimes the sense of what they wish 
to say could be expressed more clearly but at 
the sacrifice of expressing their feeling. He pro- 
vides a gloss to help the reader understand each 
part of the long poem. Shorter pieces fill half the 
volume. 


GREAT GERMAN SHORT NOVELS AND 
SHORT STORIES. ‘Modern Library.” Pp. 
486. $1.25. 


The Sorrows of Young Werther and Death in 
Venice (and Immensee?) are the short novels. 
The arrangement is chronological from Goethe 
to Kafka. The jacket says ‘‘Revised,’”’ but the 
book itself does not. 


Retssues and Reprints 


SMOKE BELLEW. By Jack Lonpon. Rev. ed. 
World. $2.75. 


Eleven short stories. Jack London records 
the mad rush of men through cruel snow, ice, 
and wilderness to the Yukon and Klondike. 


FIVE FAMOUS PLAYS OF OSCAR WILDE. 
Scribner. $3.50. 


Includes Lady Windemere’s Fan, The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest, An Ideal Husband, A 
Woman of No Importance, and Salome. 


ENGLISH FOLK SONGS FROM THE 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS. By CEcit 
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J. SHarp and Maup KarpELes. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $13.50. 


Seventy-two ballads and 274 songs, all an- 
notated and with music on most pages. 


THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER. By 
Carson McCutiers. CORONA DO’S CHIL- 
DREN. By J. Frank Dosis. DELILAH. 
By Marcus Goopricu. ‘Bantam Giants.” 
Bantam. $0.35 each. 


THE DAY OF THE LOCUST. By NATHANAEL 
WEst. Bantam. $0.25. 


SOPHOCLES’ ELECTRA AND OTHER 
PLAYS. Translated by E. F. Wartttnc. 
“Penguin Classics.”’ $0.50. (Paper.) 


Philoctetes, Women of Trachis, and Ajax re 
the “others.” Brief annotations. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. Translated by E. V. 
Riev. “Penguin Classics.”” Penguin Books 
(3300 Clepper Mill Road, Baltimore 1, Md.). 
$0.65 (paper). 


Dramatists Play Service 
Acting Editions 


THE LADY’S NOT FOR BURNING. By 
CHRISTOPHER Fry. THOR, WITH AN- 
GELS. By CHRISTOPHER Fry. A PHOENIX 
TOO FREQUENT. By CurisToPHER Fry. 
A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE. By 
TENNESSEE WituiamMs. MISTER ROB- 
ERTS. By THomas HEGGEN and JosHvA 
Locan. FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. By 
GEORGE TaABori. $0.85 each. 


These three Fry plays offer a ready follow-up 
on Ben Ray Redman’s leading article in our 
January issue. Two of the others are among the 
big successes of recent years. 


Nonfiction 


MARRIAGE, MORALS, AND SEX IN 
AMERICA: A HISTORY OF IDEAS. By 
Smney Duitzion. Bookman: Associates. 
$4.50. 


Of particular interest are the discussions of 
status of women and morals as advocated by 
the small sects in early America: Mormons, 


Shakers, the Oneida Community, and others. 
Controversies over ‘‘woman’s rights,” divorce, 
birth control, censorship, etc., and their moral, 
political, and ethical effects are freely examined. 
The influence and ideals of Margaret Fuller, 
Emma Goodman, Judge Ben Lindsey, Freud, 
Kinsey, Ibsen, Eugene O’Neil, and others are 
presented. For the general reader and for stu- 
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dents of particular phases of morality. 440 
pages. 


THE PASSION BY THE BROOK. By Trv- 
MAN NELSON. Doubleday. $3.95. 


Brook Farm was an experiment in communal 
living. Those who planned it fully hoped the 
ideas would work and other ideal communities 
would develop. In fashioning the story, the 
author uses history, facts, theories, irony, and 
humor. Characters are real and fictitious. Read- 
ers of Marriage, Morals, and Sex in America will 
find this fictitious-factual account of the Brook 
Farm experiment convincing as a re-creation of 
attempted communal living. Psychologists will 
point out that it carried within its own nature 
the germs of its decay. 


MODERN SCIENCE FICTION: ITS MEAN- 
ING AND ITS FUTURE. Edited by 
REGINALD BRETNOR. Coward-McCann. 
$3.75. 


Contents: ‘Science Fiction Today,” “Science 
Fiction as Literature,’ “Science Fiction, Sci- 
ence, and Modern Man.” “The contribution 
science fiction can make to society is that of ac- 
customing its readers to the thought of the in- 
evitability of continuing change and the neces- 
sity of directing and shaping that change rather 
than opposing it blindly or permitting it to 
overwhelm us... . Science fiction, at its best, 
attacks the most difficult and the most frighten- 
ing of our problems, examines them and sug- 
gests solutions.”” Thought-provoking. 


R. R. BOWKER: MILITANT LIBERAL. By 
E. McCiunc Fiemine. University of Okla- 
homa Press. $5.00. 


In his Introduction Allen Nevins says: “We 
have in this book much more than a portrait of 
an arresting personality and the record of a 
noble career; we have a study of some of the 
principal strands of American liberalism in a 
period which needed all liberalism it could find.” 
A glowing tribute to the man who stimulated 
the public mind by his own devotion to public 
interests. 1848-1933. 


THE SIGN OF JONAS. By THomas MERTON. 
Harcourt. $3.50. 
By the author of The Seven Storey Mountain. 
A journal of seven years spent in the Abbey of 
Gethsemani. Written with serenity and spiritual 
exaltation. 
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THE FABULOUS FANNY. By NorMan 
Katkow. Knopf. $3.95. 


An effective biography of the comedienne, 
movie, and radio star. Fanny Brice had an im- 
mense following, great courage, and a warm 
heart. A moving presentation. Illustrated. Good 
reading. Serialized in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


HITLER: A STUDY IN TYRANNY. By 
ALAN Buttock. Harper. $6.00. 


An Oxford historian reviews the complete 
life of Hitler, the insignificant rabble-rouser who 
became a dictator. The author shows a strange 
character mixture of showmanship, fanaticism, 
and cruelty, and the eventual destruction of the 
man. An interesting study. 


PRINCE OF PLAYERS: EDWIN BOOTH. 
By ELEANor RucGcties. Norton. $4.50. 


Miss Ruggles has given intensive study to 
her story, which is told simply but interestingly. 
Booth’s great actor father,cursed with the liquor 
habit; the brother who killed Lincoln; and the 
wife who became insane added up to too much 
sorrow for even a great man. He never lost his 
belief that “there is a meaning and when the last 
leaf flops over, we’ll know the whole lesson by 
heart.” The poetry, idealism, and bohemianism 
of the nineteenth-century theater come alive in 
this story of a mad, talented family. Illustrated. 
400 pages. March Book-of-the-Month-Club 
choice. 


WILLA CATHER, LIVING: A PERSONAL 
RECORD. By Epirx Lewis. Knopf. $3.00. 


The author was a warm personal friend of 
Willa Cather’s for nearly forty-five years. They 
shared a New York apartment and led a beauti- 
ful life together. She writes of Miss Cather’s 
childhood, her family, her friends, and gives us 
very personal glimpses of the books which Miss 
Cather wrote and of her love for her characters. 
This is indeed a beautiful and deeply personal 
tribute to a woman and a friend. 


WILLA CATHER: A CRITICAL BIOGRA- 
PHY.By E. K. Brown. Completed by LEon 
EDEL. Knopf. $4.00. 


Mr. Brown died before he had quite com- 
pleted this biography. He left copious notes, and 
his friend Leon Edel completed the book. Very 
complete biographical study of Miss Cather’s 
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life and an excellent critique of her writings. 
Miss Edith Lewis (see preceding item) co- 
operated with both authors. An interesting in- 
troduction of some length by Mr. Brown. 
Quoted from Miss Cather: “The years from 
eight to fifteen are the formative period in a 
writer’s life, when he unconsciously gathers 
basic material.’’ . 


FANNY BRAWNE, “FAIR LOVE” OF 
KEATS: A BIOGRAPHY. By JOANNA 
RICHARDSON. Vanguard. $3.75. 


The author does not accept the Victorian 
legend, which was unjust to Fanny. Instead, 
Fanny is pictured as vivacious, clever, and de- 
voted to Keats. The English author is now in- 
terested in educational journalism and is a 
Keats lecturer. 


DANIEL DEFOE. By FRancis WATSON. 
(“Men and Books.””) Longmans. $2.50. 


This fourth book in this British series seems 
to be more about the man than about his books. 
But the man is interesting, with plenty of 
mystery in his life and connections with a great 
variety of people and occupations. 


THE DISINHERITED OF ART: WRITER 
AND BACKGROUND. By Sotomon Fisu- 
MAN. University of California Press. $2.75. 


Fishman starts with the “‘writer’s sense of 
alienation from his culture,” which he thinks has 
been prominent in American literature; dis- 
cusses the general questions of nationalism, 
regionalism, and internationalism supposedly 
particularly urgent in America; and ends by 
discussing the status of literary art here today. 


THE SINGULAR PREFERENCE. By PETER 
QUENNELL. Viking. $3.75. 


An English freelance writer here collects 
twenty-eight literary portraits and essays pub- 
lished in magazines during twenty years. The 
topics range from Chinese poetry and some mi- 
nor Elizabethan dramatists to Kipling and H.G. 
Wells. Quennell is much interested in style but 
does not neglect content and especially authors’ 
general moods and views of life. His opinions are 
quite definite, and his pronouncements forth- 
right. 


THE SHORTER BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. “Perma Specials.’”’ Perma- 


books (575 Madison Ave., New York 22). 
$0.50. 


Edited from the latest edition of the standard 
reference work, this contains 10,000 quotations 
and features a new alphabetical arrangement by 
authors and new subject and key-word indexes. 


U.S. 40. By GrorcEe STEWART. Houghton 
Mifflin. $5.00. 


A cross-section of United States of America, 
exhibited by the author of Storm and Fire. 
Route 40 is a continuous strip of pavement three 
thousand miles long running from Atlantic City 
to San Francisco. Stewart takes readers on a 
conducted tour, showing the many pictures 
which he has taken of interesting views all along 
the highway. He also tells the history of country 
villages and cities. Aerial and perspective maps. 
Small folio. Pp. 311. 


SNIPS AND SNAILS. By LovisE BAKER. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 


The experiences of a teacher in aselect board- 
ing school for boys of eight to ten. Her duties in- 
cluded giving comfort and developing emotional 
stability in the homesick children of selfish par- 
ents. She learned more than the boys did per- 
haps. Part ran in the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
will appear as a movie. It is funny, sad, delight- 
ful—and true. 


FACING THE FUTURE’S RISKS. Edited 
by LyMAN Bryson. Harper. Pp. 318. $4.00. 


Ten scholars—scientists, social scientists, a 
philosopher—examine present trends in pure 
science, applied science, and society in order to 
make informed guesses at what man’s world 
may become in the next decades. Unsensational 
in statement, and yet both inspiring and fright- 
ening. Two chapters on insurance conclude the 
book, which was produced in celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s founding of the first mutual insurance 
company. 


HOW TO WRITE A BOOK. By Cecit Hunt. 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 150. $3.00. 


A prominent London editor and author of 
books about writing now offers a compendium 
of advice for the novice in book authorship—or 
the potential author who hasn’t known how to 
start. 
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THE NEXT MILLION YEARS. By CHARLES 
GaLTon Darwin. Doubleday. $2.75. 


A glimpse into the future of the human race. 
Competition between man and man—between 
nation and nation. “It is this competition that 
will determine the detail of history, in the sense 
that it will determine which men and which 
races will survive. It is food that in the end de- 
termines the population of the world.” The Four 
Revolutions, and the decrease of fuel, the in- 
crease of population, and the scarcity of food are 
discussed—also history of the past. An intensely 
interesting book, even though we do nothing 
about it. The author is the grandson of Charles 
Darwin. 


DARWIN COMPETITION AND COOPER- 
ATION. By ASHLEY MONTAGUE. Schuman. 
$2.50. 


Without attacking Darwin’s idea that the 
fittest survive in competition with the less fit, 
Montague points out that co-operation has 
often played a part in evolutionary survival. 
(Are not the ability and the disposition to co-op- 
erate a part of fitness?) The lesson for today is 
obvious. 


THE HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. By 
Griorci ABETTI. Schuman. $6.00. 
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A fascinating account of the science of as- 
tronomy as it developed among the ancients and 
had a part in their religious ceremonies. From 
primeval times to the present, the Italian author 
has followed the developments faithfully. The 
world’s most famous observatories are noted. A 
few charming illustrations. 


ASTRONOMY FOR EVERYMAN. Edited by 
MARTIN Davipson. Dutton. $4.50. 


Ten specialists give their views on inter- 
planetary travel, the solar system, meteors, 
auroras, etc. For the layman and readers of 
science-fiction. Illustrated. 


Reissue 


THE SPIRIT OF ROMANCE. By Ezra 
Pounp. New Directions. $4.00. 


The original version, published in 1910, has 
been “considerably revised.’’ Pound discusses 
the transition from Latin to Romance literature, 
the Provencal troubadours, the medieval nar- 
rative poetry of northern France, the Chauson 
de Roland, The Cid, Guinizelli, Cavalcanti, 
Dante, Lope de Vega, and Camoens. Chiefly 
factual, but Pound always has critical opinions. 


Professional 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS. 
Edited by ALFRED STEFFERUD. ‘Mentor 
Books.’? New American Library. Pp. 317. 
$0.35. (Also Houghton Mifflin in case bind- 
ing.) 

A series of essays telling what books can do 
for their readers, which grew out of a Conference 
on Rural Reading, conducted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in Septem- 
ber, 1951. Some of the papers deal with the 
pleasures to be got from different kinds of books, 
some with reading for various purposes, some 
with how to choose books, how to read better, 
and how to make use of libraries. 

All the papers are clearly written, without 
literary sophistication; some, with journalistic 
skill. There is nothing beyond the reading ca- 
pacity of a ninth- or tenth-grade student. 

The strength of this book, which led the 
National Council of Teachers of English to join 


in its sponsorship, is that it has something of im- 
portance to almost every serious person any- 
where. The authors are book addicts, but each 
knows at least one social group rather well, and 
they have written with specific audiences in 
mind. Teachers will find it useful to lend to 
adults who are potential but now only slight 
users of books, and also to consult for ap- 
proaches to special cases in or out of school and 
even for suggestion of titles to recommend. The 
school library should have it (casebound, per- 
haps), and the teacher may be able to afford a 
few copies to give away at critical moments. 


W. W. H. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINT- 
ING OFFICE STYLE MANUAL. Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
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D.C. Pp. 492. $2.25. Abridged edition (pp. 
229), $1.00 (paper bound). 


This manual is one of the three or four chief 
authorities on the “‘mechanics”’ of printed Eng- 
lish. It is neither ultaliberal nor really conserva- 
tive. For instance, it adopts the spellings catalog 
and theater but insists upon a comma between 
the members of full compound sentences. 
Again, it compromises by placing a comma be- 
tween an introductory modifying phrase and the 
subject modified (italics ours). It begins the 
“Punctuation” chapter with a statement that 
punctuation is to clarify meaning and that any 
punctuation which does not do that should be 
omitted. There are many practical details, such 
as listing all the -ible words and saying all others 
are spelled -able. 


IT TAKES TIME: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. By 
Manrie I. Rasey. Harper. $3.00. 


An eminent teacher and trainer of teachers 
here recounts her life as it relates to school, from 
entry into first grade to training of teachers. 
(She gives the heroine another name.) Her cen- 
tral purpose is to show the influences that made 
her choose teaching and determined her educa- 
tional philosophy. Fortunately, the author 
writes well and tells her story interestingly. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN DEALING WITH RELI- 
GION. By the COMMITTEE ON RELIGION 
AND EpvucaTion. American Council on Edu- 
cation. $2.00. 


This report is based upon inquiry by confer- 
ence, questionnaires,and opinionnaires and upon 
surveys of other reports and proposals. The 
committee tried to discover actual practices, as 
well as attitudes and opinions. Its central con- 
clusion is that factual study of religion is the 
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best present solution for public education; at 
least, that this should be conclusively tried out. 


A SURVEY OF VERB FORMS IN THE 
EASTERN UNITED STATES. By E. 
BacBy Atwoop. University of Michigan 
Press. Pp. 53 (folio) plus 31 plates. $2.50. 


This study of the materials collected for the 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada 
finds some variant usages characteristic of fairly 
clearly defined regions and other variants ir- 
regularly distributed. Throughout it assumes 
that these nonstandard past tenses and past 
participles are older forms surviving. It finds 
the pasts clim, clum, done (drug), et, knowed, run, 
rung, seen, taken, and holp common among il- 
literates and considerably used by more edu- 
cated persons but not current among the cul- 
tured. But laid (did lie) he don’t care, knit, here’s 
your clothes, and have drank used by about half 
the cultured. Pled, fit, sweat, shrunk, dove, and 
dreamt are used by the cultured in the areas 
where they are used by the illiterates. Those 
who are curious about usage will find here hours 
of diversion—and enlightenment. 


SHAKESPEAREAN STAGE PRODUC- 
TION: THEN AND NOW. By CECILE DE 
BANKE. McGraw-Hill. $6.00. 


A good résumé of all the important material 
on the Shakespearean theater for the idle reader 
or the student in the field, it is, in addition, an 
exceptionally valuable handbook for anyone 
planning seriously to produce one of the im- 
mortal plays. Including sketches of authentic 
costumes; photographs of noted actors in make- 
up; a fine bibliography of Elizabethan dances, 
music, and songs; lists of recordings available 
for use as accompanying music for the plays, as 
well as recordings for sound effects, the practical 
technical information is extremely useful to the 
novice director-producer. 
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Teaching Materials 


For Group Use 


ADVENTURES FOR READERS, BOOKS I 
AND IL. By Jacos M. Ross, Mary RIVEs 
BowMAN, and EcBert W. NIEMAN. Har- 
court. Pp. ca. 500 in each. $3.04 each. 


In covers and format, Adventures for Readers 
should first appeal to seventh- and eighth- 
graders by their color and attractiveness. Once 
inside the books, however, the pupils will find 
the reading both adventuresome and current. 

In scope these two books encompass both 
modern and traditional writers to provide a 
wide variety of reading interests. Hemingway, 
Thurber, Bill Mauldin, and Irwin Shaw, one 
finds, mix well with Wordsworth, Kipling, Mark 
Twain, and Irving. As contemporary as last 
Sunday’s TV are articles on Steinmetz, ultra- 
sonics, test-diving, Kon-7Tiki, hurricanes. ““Non- 
stop to the Moon” and “Can We Survive in 
Space?”’ should spark any class discussion and 
whet the curiosity of young readers. And for 
those whose reading is advanced, Sally Benson 
and Robert McCloskey are familiar writers, and 
selections from Cheaper by the Dozen and Stuart 
Little, familiar friends. To the editors, “adven- 
ture’’ includes sports, animals, and holidays and 
implies the child’s natural interest in growing up 
and preparing for an expanding citizenship. 

Teachers will be interested in the several 
radio scripts and verse-speaking selections. As 
additional helps, ‘“‘roundups’”’ at the end of each 
group of selections encourage lively oral and 
written expression. ‘‘Bookshelves’’ list supple- 
mentary reading. Incorporated are a reading 
skills program, with selections for timed reading, 
vocabulary material (a glossary, word-study ex- 
ercises, and context comprehension), and pre- 
reading hints. Simplified versions include, 
among others, “The Christmas Carol,” “The 
Man without a Country,” and “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.” 

In this reviewer’s opinion, these books are a 
most welcome addition to the resources of junior 
high school literature. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that, despite the scope and variety of the 


selections, Adventures are keyed to the well- 
adjusted reader. Their tone is developmental 
rather than remedial. 


LEsLIE G. CARTER 


TAPPAN INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
Detroit 4, MICHIGAN 


ENGLISH AT WORK, BOOKS I, Il, III, 
AND IV. By Marcaret M. BRYANT, 
M. L. Howe, Puiuie R. JENKINS, and 
HELEN T. Munn. Scribner’s. Pp. 526, 522, 
518, and 526. 


The strongest points of English at Work are 
integration, thoroughness, and intellectualism. 
The first fourteen chapters of each book follow 
the pattern of these headings: “Writing Your 
Ideas,”’ “Speaking Your Ideas,” and “‘Aids to 
Communication.” Steps for thinking clearly 
through ideas and organizing them for writing 
and speaking are effectively presented in the 
first half of each chapter; while the “Aids to 
Communication” (grammar, usage, punctua- 
tion, and spelling) fill the latter half. Helpful 
mnemonic devices are used throughout for 
troublesome words. Paragraph planning, the 
improvement of sentences, and logical analysis 
of ideas are constantly stressed. 

Following the first fourteen chapters of each 
book comes a chapter each on the dictionary, 
usage, punctuation, reading, and the library. 
Book IV has, in addition, a chapter on language 
history and one on semantics. Approximately 
the last sixty pages of each book are designated 
““A Handbook of Grammar and Usage.” The 
handbook is actually a supplement to the 
numerous tests and exercises of the first four- 
teen chapters. Two-thirds of each volume is de- 
voted to grammar, usage, punctuation, and 
spelling. In Book IV twelve pages are devoted to 
who and whom; in Book III five pages to shall 
and will, should and would. Three of the books 
spend two pages each on can and may; Book II 
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spends three pages on them. A total of fourteen 
pages deals with lie and lay. 

The library lessons in each book are both 
useful and interesting. Book II, for example, has 
assignments on the Hall of Fame, enough to 
keep each child busy on a separate, though re- 
lated, problem. The chapters on reading and 
listening contain extensive selections, with ex- 
cellent teaching devices; yet some of the selec- 
tions seem improperly placed. Book I contains 
excerpts from Thoreau and Parkman; Book II 
from Adler and Zinsser. Furthermore, Book I 
contains a provocative article on “The Ameri- 
can Frontiersman” that might be better suited 
to Book IV, not so much because of its difficulty 
as because of the lackluster approach to our 
pioneer ancestors. 

Although the mass media of communication 
are not ignored, only magazines and news- 
papers receive serious attention. Book II de- 
votes twenty pages to periodicals; Book III, 
about six. Radio and television receive a total 
treatment of five pages and are not in the Index 
of Book I at all. Vocabulary studies are inte- 
grated with readingand listening, with adequate 
aids also in the chapters on the dictionary. The 
art of thinking is presented both straight- 
forwardly and obliquely, and much is expected 
of students in making an intellectual approach 
to their work in language. 

Now there is a matter about which some- 
thing of a different sort must be said. Is it far- 
fetched to question the psychological effect of 
this sentence on students? “John, believing that 
he could drive better half asleep than his wife 
could when wide awake, agreed to drive.” Then 
how about this one? ‘Kiss me goodby, my 
favorite daughter.” 

In the chapter on semantics is there not an 
example of one of the faults that the books 
rightly abhor—hasty generalization—perhaps 
tinged even with cynicism? The statement is 
made that civilized man does not find costly 
clothes any more comfortable than ordinary 
clothes; that expensive cars, jewelry, and so on 
all serve as symbols of social position; ‘these 
gadgets show the rest of the world that the pos- 
sessors are better off than their neighbors.” 
These statements are arbitrary, made with no 
modification. Are there not those who choose 
expensive clothes or jewelry out of sheer love for 
what is beautiful? 

There is much learning in these four text- 
books, within the range generally of intelligent 
students. If a school is chiefly academic, it 


would need to seek far to find books more 
thorough in their presentation of integrated 
grammar and composition. 


Evuta P. MoHLE 


Mi.sy HicH ScHOOoL 
Hovston, TEXAS 


BETTER ENGLISH, GRADE 10. By Max 
HERZBERG, FLORENCE C. Gui, J. N. 
Hook, and Rosert LowELt STEVENS. Ginn. 
Pp. 479. $2.64. 


It is clear that the authors of Better English, 
Grade 10 have kept in mind two basic principles 
stressed by the Curriculum Commission of 
NCTE: that the language program should aid 
growth through growth in the communication 
skills and that language power should be de- 
veloped in social situations. 

This dual purpose is successfully accom- 
plished by a pattern of chapter organization 
that recognizes the laws of learning and by a 
content attractive and meaningful to teen-agers. 
Each chapter begins with a section called ‘‘Get- 
ting the Facts.’’ From descriptions of familiar 
situations requiring language power to handle 
adequately, pupils are led to an understanding 
of rules and directions as aids to success. The 
second section, “Using the Facts,” provides the 
drills necessary to good habit formation. It is in 
the third part, ‘Testing Mastery of Facts,” that 
this text makes a distinct contribution. Besides 
objective tests, varied and truly functional 
exercises give opportunity to every pupil to im- 
prove in the four communication skills in situa- 
tions that also aid him to adjust to life in and 
out of the school. Topics relate to problems 
common to the needs and interests of all youth, 
regardless of native endowment. 

The three-part plan is likewise effective in 
making clear to the student that the study of 
mechanics, well covered in the last eleven chap- 
ters, is not an end in itself but an aid to growth. 
Chapter i, “Learning To Think Clearly,” strikes 
the keynote of the book and sets high but at- 
tainable standards of individual and group ac- 
tivity. Here and in subsequent chapters, all en- 
livened with sketches of sparkling youth, 
teen-agers find the incentive and the know-how 
to grow toward personal and social maturity. 


GENEVIEVE HEFFRON 


Norta SENIor HicH ScHOOL 
BINGHAMPTON, NEW YORK 
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THE GREATEST AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES. Edited by A. Grove Day and 
WituiAM F. Baver. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 393. 


Twenty stories chosen because, judging by 
anthologies, the editors think them the most 
popular and greatest. They range from Harris’ 
“The Wonderful Tar-Baby Story” to Cather’s 
“Paul’s Case” and Faulkner’s “The Bear.” 
They are chronologically arranged. An eighteen- 
page history of the American short story pre- 
cedes these selections, and five appendixes try to 
help the student read better and more widely. 
For an elective course in the upper years of high 
school or first-year college course. 


LET’S READ: NEW SERIES, BOOK 1. By 
GEORGE MurpHy, HELEN RAND MILLER, 
and NELL Appy Murpny. Holt. Pp. 366. 


A collection of easy, interesting, usually ex- 
citing stories with comprehension checks follow- 
ing each. The content as well as the language is 
simple but not juvenile in topic. Attractively 
printed. Apparently intended for use with re- 
tarded but not disabled readers in the junior 
high school. 


THE CITADEL. By A. J. Cronin. School edi- 
tion by FrepricK Houxk Law. Globe Book. 
$2.64; 10 or more, $1.98 each. 


In the Introduction Dr. Law says: “The 
Citadel gives emphasis to the value of social 
service in the community in which one lives. It 
implies that one lives best when he lives not for 
self but for others.”” Dr. Cronin fashioned the 
novel out of his own experiences. 


LIVING LANGUAGE, GRADES 9, 10, 11, 12. 
By JosrPH BLUMENTHAL, ROBERT FRANK, 
Louis ZAHN, and S¥YLVAN SCHENDLER. Har- 
court. From $2.68 to $2.72. 


This composition series will be especially 
welcomed by those schools where personal guid- 
ance is one of the major objectives of instruction 
in English. In each book there is a section con- 
cerned with such life-adjustment problems as 
helping the pupil to understand himself, to ad- 
just to his age-mates and to older people, to be- 
come a worthy group member, to face and solve 
his problems, to understand the ideals for which 
America stands, and to develop significant 
values by which to guide his life. 

This material provides the stimulus to oral 
and written expression, with the help of lists of 
books for outside reading to illustrate in human 
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terms the concepts under discussion. Language 
is quite consistently treated as a social skill, and 
special attention is given to techniques impor- 
tant in this approach to communication, such 
as, for instance, intelligent listening, stimulat- 
ing group discussion, committee work, and inter- 
viewing. The pupil is shown how to think about 
his topic and how to use language and methods 
in keeping with his purposes. 

Another part guides the thinking of the pu- 
pil, helping him to evaluate what he hears and 
reads and to make language communicate more 
nearly what he has in mind. Beginning with the 
suggestive quality of language and the differ- 
ence between factual statements and judgments, 
these sections go on to point out the dangers of 
typing people, of prejudices, of either-or think- 
ing, and of abstractions not adequately 
grounded in specifics. The chapters on personal 
guidance, straight thinking, and composition 
skills are usually interrelated. 

Each text ends with an interestingly written 
section divided into grammar and usage. There 
is adequate review of the preceding book and an 
over-all summary for seniors. 


Lois ANNE DILLEY 
West Hic ScHoo. 
ROcKFORD, ILLINOIS 


GRAMMAR IN ACTION. By J.C. TRESSLER. 
3d ed. Heath. Pp. 391. $2.48. 


The intent is to include only the grammatical 
knowledge that may function in the improve- 
ment or correction of adolescents’ sentences and 
to show immediately the practical application 
of each item; transitive and intransitive verbs 
are omitted, for example, although adverbial 
objectives remain. Some use is made of new- 
fashioned analysis by form rather than mean- 
ing. The cartoons are amusing and usually effec- 
tive. The sentence examples throughout are 
new. Only a modicum of motivation or illustra- 
tion precedes the explanation of a grammatical 
principle, so that the book would be best used 
in a writing and/or speaking course in which the 
problems were raised. Composition exercises are 
not provided. 


THORNDIKE-BARNHART HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY. By E. L. THORNDIKE and 
CLARENCE L. BARNHART. Scott, Foresman. 
Pp. 1120. $4.00 (thumb-indexed, $4.40). 


High school students and teachers will find 
the new Thorndike-Barnhart High School Dic- 
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tionary eminently usable. The page is clear, 
readable, and well arranged. All entries, includ- 
ing biographical and geographical names, for- 
eign words and phrases, and abbreviations, are 
in a single alphabetical list. The 75,000 entries 
have been selected scientifically on the basis of 
the Thorndike-Lorge counts. The pronunciation 
key is simple and accurate. Variant spellings 
and important regional variants in pronuncia- 
tion are given. The use of small spaces between 
syllables, instead of the usual hyphen, gives the 
word entries a natural look. 

Definitions are listed in order of frequency, 
the most commonly used first. Meanings are 
explained in simple words and clarified by illus- 
trative sentences from everyday experience. 
Pictures, diagrams, and charts are freely used. 
An ingenious, and to this reviewer a new, device 
for giving clear meaning to geographical names 
is the use of tiny maps to show location. The 
size of birds, animals, and other objects is indi- 
cated, not in fractions, but in feet or inches. 
Etymologies are given last, interestingly and in 
sufficient detail. 

Usage is indicated as formal, informal (in- 
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stead of colloquial), slang, Americanism, and so 
on. Regional variations are given for disputed 
gramiijatical usages as in the case of like for as, 
or as ij. Idiomatic usages are often listed as sep- 
arate entries; for example, by heart, take heart, 
take to heart, to mention only three of the seven- 
teen uses defined. Synonym lists and studies are 
helpful in aiding students to avoid overuse of 
common words and to become sensitive to fine 
shades of difference in meaning. 

Teachers will quickly recognize and welcome 
the modern, liberal attitude and the results of 
contemporary linguistic and pedagogical re- 
search embodied in the special features of the 
book. The names of the special editors and mem- 
bers of the editorial advisory committee are as- 
surance that the information is authoritative, 
reliable, and up to date: among others, Thorn- 
dike and Lorge for word-counts, W. Cabell 
Greet for pronunciation, Robert A. Hall for 
etymology, Mitford M. Mathews for American- 
isms, and Porter Perrin for usage notes. 


Epitu E. SHEPHERD 
LABORATORY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


For Individual Use 


THE STORY OF PEACE AND WAR. By 
Tom Ga rt. Illustrated by Errk BLEGVAD. 
Crowell. Pp. 202. $2.75. 


The author of How the United Nations 
Works here makes possible by his simple style 
and language the whole story of the perplexing 
problem in American life today—the workings 
of the United Nations—so that anyone can un- 
derstand it. The book at first looks too simple 
for a high school library; yet it needs to be that 
simple evidently, especially for the high- 
schooler, who has almost a complex on the sub- 
ject. The origin of wars and the many attempts 
at machinery to stop wars clear up the whole 
long question which only much research could 
provide the modern individual. Excellent for a 
sure-fire working knowledge of the UN. Good 
for junior high and senior high as well. 


Setma L. BisHop 


ABILENE (Texas) Hicu ScHOOL 


THE BOY MECHANIC. Selected from Popu- 
lar Mechanics. Simon & Schuster. Pp. 308. 
$2.95. 


The Boy Mechanic is an excellent piece of 
work in the “how-to-do”’ category. It consists of 
some five-hundred projects varying widely in 
degree of skill and time involved. Each item is 
complete with instructions and illustrations 
and quite frequently is organized into steps 
so as to simplify directions. Well organized, 
with table of contents and full index. This 
edition is particularly good in the units on 
archery, electric trains, hand-carving, and sci- 
ence projects. The collection of things to do 
covers a surprisingly wide range of subjects but 
has nothing on electronics. 

The book is well suited to all young people 
who love to do things, particularly to those of 
junior high level. I would strongly recommend it 
for library use in both junior and senior high 
school and for shelf use in all shops. 


GAIDEN P. HINER 
ABILENE (Texas) HicH ScHooi 


RALPH J. BUNCHE: FIGHTER FOR 
PEACE. By J. Atvin Kucetmass. Julian 
Messner. Pp. 174. 


Readers who understand the author’s two- 
fold purpose—to tell the story of a man’s life 
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and to present the evils of racial prejudice as 
seen in that man’s life and experiences—will en- 
joy the story of a great American Negro, Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche. Without this understanding, 
however, the reader’s interest would be dead- 
ened by the author’s moralizing digressions. 


James HocKER MASON 


INDIAN SPRINGS SCHOOL 
HELENA, ALABAMA 


ALL BECAUSE OF LAURIE. By AGNES 
BARDEN DustTIN. W. A. Wilde. $2.50. 


Family love and devotion play decisive roles 
as a group of determined and resourceful young 
people, under the leadership of a sister, Laurie, 
overcome unfavorable circumstances to find 
peace of mind, a home, and occupational se- 
curity. 

J. H. M. 


THE REAL BOOK ABOUT SHIPS. By Irvin 
Biock. Garden City. $1.25. 


Navigation started on a floating log. Ship- 
building began when the first log was hollowed 
out. From the dugout canoe to the modern pas- 
senger liner and powerful battlewagon is a good 
story, told well, with many diagrams and illus- 
trations to make descriptions clear. Those who 
built and sailed these ships come to life. The 
story is highly informative but full of the ro- 
mance of the sea. For boys from twelve to 
fifteen. 

MyrtTLe BLANK 


JEFFERSON JUNIOR HicH ScHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE REAL BOOK ABOUT SPIES. By Sam- 
UEL EPsTEIN and BERYL WILLIAMS. Garden 
City. $1.25. 


Beginning with the story of the spies whom 
Moses sent into the Promised Land, the authors 
relate tales of traitors and heroes of espionage, 
including those of Nathan Hale, Mata Hari, 
“‘Cicero,”’ Klaus Fuchs, among many others. 
These factual stories are well told without 
glorifying either traitor or hero. Teen-age boys 
and girls should enjoy this small volume. 


M. B. 


JOEL: A NOVEL OF YOUNG AMERICA. 
By Nora BENJAMIN KuBie. Harper. $2.50. 
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Out of the suffering inflicted by British 
raiders upon the settlers of Connecticut comes a 
new and different version of that dramatic and 
inspiring conflict, the American Revolution, as 
experienced by Joel, a young Jewish refugee, 
who “learned to understand that he was both an 
American and a Jew, with loyalty to the demo- 
cratic ideals which played so large a part in both 
traditions.”” Readers might wish a fuller descrip- 
tion of Hannukah (“Feast of Lights’’). 


GRACE D. Huey 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HicH SCHOOL 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS 


WHO WAS SYLVIA? By Nancy HARTWELL. 
Holt. $2.50. 


Many a teen-age girl will find pleasure in 
Sylvia and the emotional conflicts she experi- 
ences as she endeavors to be herself in making 
her own decisions and choosing her career. The 
mystery surrounding Sylvia’s real parents and a 
lost legacy creates suspense, while the wise 
guidance of Sylvia’s foster-parents might extend 
beyond the pages of the book. 

G. D. H. 


GENERAL BILLY MITCHELL. By RoGER 
Bur LIncAME. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 212. 


This book, carrying the subtitle “Champion 
of Air Defense,” is another of the McGraw-Hill 
‘They Made America’”’ books—a series of biog- 
raphies. The author emphasizes the extrovert 
and dynamic qualities of Mitchell and his nat- 
ural gifts,and purposes to assess Mitchell’s place 
in American aviation. Best for the senior high 
reader, the book contains a preface, is well docu- 
mented and indexed, and has eight pages of 
photographs and interesting inside cover illus- 
trations. 

Jerome A. Hutto 


WASHINGTON JuNnIOR HicH ScHOOL 
GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 


ROARING RIVER. By Bi1t Brown. Coward- 
McCann. $2.75. 


The river is the Bareli River in India. Roger 
Fenwick, a junior in a western college of mining, 
accompanies his professor on a geological mis- 
sion into the jungles of India. Relationship be- 
tween the two is strained at the outset and 
throughout most of the adventurous expedition. 
Roger achieves a mature adjustment to his pro- 
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fessor (adults) after each has proved his mettle 
under adversity. Author draws upon his first- 
hand experience for India background. Will ap- 
peal to high school boys. 
Morris FINDER 
DUNBAR TRADE SCHOOL 
Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


THE REAL BOOK ABOUT CAMPING. By 
Jim Roserts. Garden City. $1.25. 


For beginners in camping. Also for overpro- 
tective parents: “It is much safer to cross bear 
tracks in the woods than it is to cross some city 
streets.”’ Clear, readable step-by-step instruc- 
tion in camping from back-yard camping to 
overnight trips. Chapter headings include 
“What To Take and What To Wear,” “Outdoor 
Plumbing,” ‘‘Firebuilding,” and “Outdoor 
Cookery.”’ Sound, up-to-date information based 
on current camping literature. Illustrated. Jun- 
ior high and slow readers in high school. 


M. F. 


A PLACE FOR PETER. By EuizaBETH YATES. 
Coward-McCann. $2.50. 


This is a tenderly told, quietly moving char- 
acter-builder of a thirteen-year-old boy and his 
environment (farmland framed by mountains, 
probably New England). The absence of tall 
adventure and the adolescent experiences that 
usually form the pattern of junior high fiction is 
compensated for by authentic accounts of ma- 
ple-sugaring, trail-cutting, and an encounter 
with rattlesnakes. It is a human interest story, 
adult in style and message, that possibly girls 
will enjoy more than boys. 

LIEBER ANKER 
METUCHEN (N.J.) Hica Scuoor 


FIRST LOVE. By Mina Lewiton. McKay. 
$2.75. 


Here is inferior literature but an ingratiating 
story for senior high girls. Lyssie Monterey, a 
seventeen-year-old girl living in the country 
with her mother, once of the theater, finds her 
life crossed by two young men, one with a 
strange tale to tell of her missing father. The 
reader is expected to believe in many superim- 
posed situations, and no doubt romantically in- 
clined teen-agers will. Fortunately, the book is 
harmless. 

L. A. 
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THE LAST FORT. By E.izaBetH Coats- 
WORTH. Winston. $2.75. 


Alexis Picard, young son of a French voyageur 
of Quebec, was sent by his father into the Illinois 
country by boat to secure land under the French 
flag. His successes and hardships make a grip- 
ping historical novel through which young read- 
ers will gain a historical insight into the period 
after the French and Indian War. The book is 
highly worth while for the ninth-grader and up. 


Joun DINGMAN 


CENTENNIAL Junior HicGH SCHOOL 
DEcAToR, ILLINOIS 


SELECTED STORIES FOR TEEN-AGERS. 
Edited by Atice I. HazeE.trne. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. Pp. 240. $3.00. 


Twenty-sixstories by as many authors, chosen 
for reading by both boys and girls “for pleasure 
and understanding.” The editor is a librarian 
who obviously knows both young people and 
books, and this collection should help to estab- 
lish a rapport between them. The stories vary 
considerably in subject matter and style and in 
their appeal to different maturity levels and 
adolescent interests. All of them have substance 
and vitality and are well written. They include 
tales of adventure and heroism, glimpses into 
history and the lives of famous people, and ab- 
sorbing stories based upon human relations 
problems paralleling those of the teen-age read- 
er. A good volume for the school library and 
particularly for students who do not regard 
“English” with warmth. 


LA TOURETTE STOCKWELL 
Cxicaco, ILLINors 


SUNNY, THE NEW CAMP COUNSELOR. 
By LucILLe G. ROSENHEIM. Julian Messner. 
Pp. 179. $2.50. 


Sunny Kendall, just out of college and hop- 
ing to go into settlement-house work, embarks 
on her first job, as an art counselor at a summer 
camp for underprivileged children. The book is 
populated with very lively youngsters in an in- 
terracial situation, and, as Sunny meets the very 
real-life problems which arise, both she and the 
reader learn a great deal about children and 
about the work of a counselor. Romance is pro- 
vided by the growing love between Sunny and 
the young camp doctor. Well written and pre- 
senting the same healthy, understanding point 
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of view toward life and living as is shown by the 
author in her earlier book, Kathie, the New 
Teacher. 

L. T. S. 


GET THAT STORY. By Joun J. FLonerty. 
Lippincott. Pp. 150. $2.75. 


Starting with a vitalized history of journal- 
ism, Floherty tells some thrilling news stories 
not familiar to the general public. He develops a 
realistic approach to journalism as a career by 
taking a great journalist through news reporting 
for a weekly paper and stringer work to staff re- 
porting for a big-city paper. Floherty stresses 
the ethics of journalism in the face of bribery in 
politics and crime. Excellent photographs. 
Exciting. 

JAMES GULICK 


SAN RAFAEL (CAtiF.) HicH SCHOOL 


FOOLS OVER HORSES. By HELEN ORR WaAt- 
SON. Houghton. Pp. 237. $2.75. 


Sally Lee, a teen-age girl, goes through the 
process of breaking a horse to saddle. The read- 
er feels the gather and thrust of the jumping 
horse as he follows this horse-wise Virginia girl 
on the hunt. The plot concerns farm manage- 
ment and the paying of a mortgage on Foxhol- 
low Farm. Sally also has a successful romance 
with Tom Lee. Helen Orr Watson tells the read- 
er why the red hunting coat is called “pink” and 
why fox hounds are not called “dogs.” 


L¢ 


REAL BOOK ABOUT INDIANS. By Mt- 
CHAEL GorHAM. Garden City. $1.25. 


Fascinating tales of various kinds of Indians, 
their distribution, culture, history, and charac- 
teristics, are recounted authoritatively in this 
simply written book. Junior high students enjoy 
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this book, which gives good background mate- 
rial on the development and progress of the In- 
dians of North and South America. 


J. D. 


REAL BOOK ABOUT RIVERS. By HaRotp 
Coy. Garden City. $1.25. 


A readable account of rivers in the United 
States and how they contribute to and affect the 
history of a country is given. Conservation is 
promoted in its just right in description of 
rivers of the various areas. The book, though 
heavy in proper names, will be helpful in junior 
high school social studies work. 

po 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD’S May 
selection for older boys (twelve to sixteen) is 
BAR FACE, by Tom Person (Pellegrini & 
Cudahy); that for older girls, SINK THE 
BASKET, By Satty Knapp (Crowell). 


Pamphlets 


EXPLORING THE WORLD OF JOBS. By 
DonaLp E. Krreu. (Junior Life Adjustment 
Booklet.) Science Research Associates. Pp. 
40. $0.40. 


Written with an authority that will com- 
mand respect, the pamphlet outlines possibili- 
ties, attitudes, and some self-preparatory steps. 


YOU AND THE DRAFT. By Wiu1am S. 
VINCENT and JAMEs E. RussELt. (Life Ad- 
justment Booklet.) Science Research Asso- 
ciates. Pp. 48. $0.40. 


Here are the answers to the questions that 
are plaguing the teen-age boys today, set down 
sanely and clearly. There probably isn’t a boy 
who will not learn something new herein and 
something that will relieve his mind. 














Easy for you! 


No long listlessly written book reports to mark—all at the last minute, too. 
No records of students’ reading for you to keep. 


All the needed information about each student’s reading instantly avail- 
able for conference with him. 


Easy for your students! 


Even the slowest student records his reading of a book in Jess than fifteen 
minutes. No one gets a distaste for reading from the bugbear of reporting 





on it. 


Easy on the purse! 


Only $.05 per student, for one or two years. Can be doubled in capacity 
for another $.03. And it is also the file folder for all his writing. 


The Cumulative Reading Record 
was devised by Margaret M. Skinner in a classroom. For nineteen years it 
has increased in popularity. Get a free sample! 


Chicago 20 


8110 South Halsted Street 














A Novel with a Message for Our Youth 





THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 


by 
STEPHEN CRANE 


The young citizen-soldier under fire for the first time—what must be his emo- 
tions, his thoughts, his actions? Will he prove hero or coward? Your students— 


many of whom may have to face the same crucial circumstances—will want to 


share the experiences of young Henry Fleming in what Ernest Hemingway has 
called “one of the finest books of our literature.” Illustrated with still photos 


from the motion picture, and supplied with valuable teaching aids by Dr. Fred- 


erick Houk Law. 


Write for an approval copy, returnable without obligation. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVENUE 


GRAMMAR IN REVIEW 


by Daniel F. Daly 
and John C. Green, Jr. 


—- NEW CONCISE TEXT applies gram- 
mar to the practical language needs of 
today’s students. Principles are explained 
clearly, and examples and written assign- 
ments are based on themes of natural ap- 
peal to teen-agers, such as sports, travel, 
or music. The student learns to use good 
English in the types of idiomatic sentences 
he employs in everyday situations. 


Exercises and text are carefully integrated. 
Written assignments follow each section of 
discussion, and review exercises are pro- 
vided at the end of each chapter. This 
text can be used for all grade levels, 
and for either group or individualized 
instruction. 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N.Y. 
1923—OUR THIRTIETH YEAR— 1953 


NEW YORK IO, N.Y. 


“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States,a 
purpose comparabie to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones's Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 64% x 9x 1% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G.& C. MERRIAM CO., = Springfield 2, Mass. 
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GRAMMAR IN ACTION, THIRD EDITION 
J. C. Tressler 


The emphasis in the new Third Edition is on usage, punctuation, and 
composition, with abundant practice in sentence analysis. 


PRACTICE IN ENGLISH USAGE 
Christ and Tressler 
Strikes hard at the major problems, and drills on common errors. 


LEARNING TO WRITE, REVISED 
Smith, Paxton, and Meserve 
An excellent composition text, with many suggestions for activities. 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAKING, SECOND EDITION 
Woolley, Scott, and Tressler 
A complete text with exercises. For basic training and for reference. 


WINNING WORDS 
Henry I. Christ 


Vocabulary building combined with study of words in action. 


THE WORDS WE USE Books 1, 2, 3, 4 
I. H. Young 


Consumable workbooks to improve the spelling of high school students. 


D.C. HEATH 
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